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This  is  a  day  of  inquiry  among  those  who  have  to  do  with 
education.  We  see  the  spectacle  of  the  march  of  the 
natural  sciences  conquering  new  fields  of  knowledge  ;  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  invention  swiftly  turning  to  account  what  science  has 
discovered  by  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  the 
rapid  multiplication  and  cheapening  of  the  means  of  intercom¬ 
munication  ;  a  larger  and  larger  portion  of  our  citizens  becoming 
travelers  to  the  east,  west,  north  or  south  of  our  extensive  coun¬ 
try  or  over  to  Europe  and  even  around  the  world — travel  furnish¬ 
ing  an  educative  series  of  object  lessons. 

Of  the  remaining  population  who  do  not  take  these  object 
lessons,  nearly  all  read  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals, 
and  learn  to  see  the  events  of  the  world  through  the’  eyes  of 
trained  observers — the  events  moving  in  orderly  procession  and 
forming  the  warp  of  the  world-history.  In  the  midst  of  this 
great  change  in  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment,  each 
one  finds  more  and  more  of  his  time  occupied  with  the  problems 
of  nations,  and  less  with  the  doings  of  his  village,  his  .county 
or  his  state.  He  finds  more  interest  in  the  work  of  specialists 
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on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Knowledge,  and  he  has  less 
interest  in  the  common-places  of  everyday  life.  But  all  these 
enrichments  from  far-off  politics  and  industries,  or  from  reading 
the  secrets  disclosed  by  the  laboratory, — all  these  go  to  the 
better  understanding  of  home  affairs,  and  for  interpreting  the 
common-place  events  of  everyday  life. 

We  learn  to  look  at  what  is  near  us,  ourselves  being  armed , 
with  new  points  of  view.  We  learn  to  see  through  and  behind 
the  petty  details  of  our  lives,  aided  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
laboratory.  And  thus  we  come  to  be  investigators,  and  our 
home  life  assumes  for  us  new  interest. 

Hence,  too,  as  we  said,  this  has  become  a  day  of  inquiry 
for  teachers  as  well  as  other  people. 

Teaching  is  the  most  conservative  of  all  occupations,  except¬ 
ing  always  the  ministry  of  religion.  For  the  teacher  has  to 
deal  with  the  unformed,  undeveloped  human  being,  and  educate 
it  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilized  life,  and  above  all 
open  for  it  the  storehouse  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  He  finds 
the  child  full  of  caprice  and  wayward  impulses.  He  must  ex¬ 
ercise  restraint  on  him,  and  teach  him  to  substitute  rational  ways 
of  doing  and  thinking  for  irrational  ones.  Thus  the  teacher  is 
obliged  to  pull  gently  but  firmly,  and  without  relaxing  his 
pressure,  in  one  direction,  while  the  native  impulses  of  the 
child  ever  and  anon  are  straining  in  the  opposite  direction, 
either  by  spasmodic  efforts  or  by  steady  and  perverse  willful¬ 
ness.  The  teacher  is  therefore  apt  to  get  a  sort  of  cramp  by 
this  necessity  of  a  constant  pull  in  the  direction  of  conservative 
reaction  against  the  wild  impulses  of  the  child.  He  is  apt  to^ 
adopt  the  conviction  that  the  child  is  to  be  coerced,  no  matter 
how,  to  obey  the  rules  of  order  ;.he  is  prone  to  regard  the  child 
as  a  perverse  being  who  has  no  rights  that  he,  the  teacher,  is 
bound  to  respect,  instead  of  cherishing  the  child’s  self-activity, 
and  desiring  (as  he  ought)  before  all  things  to  lead  the  child 
to  adopt  rational  doing  and  thinking  through  his  own  option 
and  without  external  compulsion. 

Here  we  have  come  to  our  problem — the  teachers’  problem. 
This  is  the  chief  object  of  the  teacher  in  this  the  day  of  inquiry : 
to  preserve  the  child’s  self-activity  and  lead  him  to  adopt  the 
courtesies  and  amenities  of  life  in  place  of  self-seeking ;  to 
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adopt  the  principle  of  learning  the  experience  of  others  and 
profiting  by  it,  in  place  of  following  his  own  bent,  heedless  of  the 
behest  of  society. 

Hence  there  has  arisen  within  a  few  years  a  great  movement 
known  as  child-study,  and  many  teachers  are  now  struggling 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  Preyer’s  observations  on  Infant 
Development  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples  in  the  “  Pedagogical  Seminary,”  and  armed  with  new 
methods  to  conduct  investigations  for  themselves.  It  is  a  great 
movement,  and  we  can  all  see  that  pedagogy  is  to  gain  large 
results  from  it,  although  we  must  admit  that  those  who  take  it 
up  as  a  mere  fashion,  or  what  is  called  in  slang  a  “  fad,”  wi]! 
not  learn  much  more  from  it  than  from  anything  else  taken  up 
in  the  same  way. 

In  these  first  stages  there  is  necessarily  much  time  spent  on 
what  will  prove  to  be  mere  rubbish  heaps  after  all  is  done  with 
them.  That  is  the  case  in  all  sciences  in  their  first  careers. 

I  have  had  for  some  time  in  mind  a  contribution  to  child- 
study  in  the  way  of  directing  attention  to  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  fields  of  inquiry  in  education  ;  namely,  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  the  over-cultivation  of  the  lower  faculties 
or  mental  activities  works  to  arrest  the  mind  in  that  lower 
faculty  or  stage  of  activity.  This  subject  has  received  but  little 
attention  from  students  of  education,  and  yet  there  is  no  subject 
that  deserves  more  careful  investigation,  if  we  except  always 
the  subject  of  the  question  of  the  educational  values  of  the 
branches  of  study.  That  alone  is  of  more  importance.  For  we 
must  know  the  ideals  of  the  race  before  we  can  find  any  place 
for  education.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  human  beings  at  the  bottom  * 
of  the  ladder  while  some  of  these  fellow-beings  have  climbed  to 
the  to  pthat  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  helping  those  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  ascend  the  ladder  by  education. 

^  We  must  therefore  in  the  science  of  pedagogy  first  fix  in  our 
minds  the  ideals,  and  then  next  we  must  see  how  to  elevate  the 
child  toward  those  ideals.  We  must  ascertain  what  studies  are 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  discover  how  much  study  of 
them  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  where  they  begin  to  be  hurt¬ 
ful  and  arrest  development.  We  all  know  how  the  good 
teacher  loves  to  have  her  pupils  linger  on  the  round  of  the 
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ladder  where  she  is  laboring.  Under  the  plea  of  thoroughness 
she  detains  them  sometimes  a  year  or  more  on  a  lower  round  of 
the  ladder,  not  to  their  advantage  but  to  their  detriment.  Before 
they  ascend  to  the, next  round  of  the  ladder  they  have  become 
listless  and  mechanical  in  their  habits  of  study.  And  yet  it  is 
certain  that  the  school  discovered  an  essential  part  of  its  method 
when  it  first  saw  the  importance  of  thoroughness.  Thorough¬ 
ness  is  necessary  in  all  good  instruction,  but  it  is  not  good  when 
carried  to  a  point  where  instruction  fails  to  develop  the  child  and 
where  induration  or  hardening  into  habit  begins.  For  at  first 
the  child  increases  his  development  in  will-power  and  arouses 
many  faculties  by  the  thorough  exercise  of  one  faculty  ;  then  by 
degrees  the  repeated  acts  of  will-power  begin  to  produce  a  habit, 
and  the  mind  begins  to  act  unconsciously  in  the  lines  where  it 
at  first  acted  with  so  much  effort  of  the  will.  Then  at  last  the 
habit  becomes  nearly  all,  and  the  mental  development  ceases. 
The  other  faculties  are  not  any  more  aroused  by  the  effort,  but 
only  one  slender  line  of  mental  activity  is  brought  into  use  and 
unconscious  habit  does  most  of  the  work. 

Then  induration  has  taken  place,  and  the  continuance  of 
thoroughness  along  this  line  robs  other  activities  of  nervous 
energy  and  absorbs  them.  A  machine-like  activity  supervenes 
in  place  of  intellect.  What  was  at  first  an  intellectual  synthesis 
has  sunk  down  into  use  and  wont.  It  has  been  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  instinct  or  to  forms  of  life-activity  but  little  above  mere 
automatism. 

Child-study  in  the  United  States,  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  has  not,  it  is  true,  done  much 
in  the  study  of  arrested  development.  But  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  it.  The  province,  being  almost  a  new  field  for 
science,  had  to  be  mapped  out  first  and  its  objects  inventoried. 
In  this  work  of  inventorying  an  immense  task  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  his  disciples,  but  more  especially  by  Dr.  Hall  himy 
self.  The  beginnings  must  necessarily  be  quantitative.  Take 
Dr.  Hall’s  excellent  study  of  dolls  for  an  example  ot  the  quanti¬ 
tative  survey  of  the  field  (see  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  129),  or  his  study  of  a  sand  pile  (^Princeton  Review)  for  a 
qualitative  inventory  of  the  contents  of  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  social  education  of  boys  through  pl.>y.  Fix  the  order  of 
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succession,  the  date,  duration,  the  locality,  the  environment, 
the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  influence,  the  number  of  manifesta¬ 
tions  and  the  number  of  cases  of  intermittence,  and  we  have  an 
exact  inventory  of  a  phenomenon.  When  stated  in  quantitative 
terms  anyone’s  experience  is  useful  to  other  observers.  It  is 
easy  to  verify  it  or  add  an  increment  to  it.  By  quantification 
science  grows  continually  without  retrograde  movements. 

Let  us  turn  over  in  our  minds  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
arrested  development  may  be  produced  by  what  supposes  itself 
to  be  good  teaching.  Let  us  see  where  child-study  promises  to 
yield  the  richest  results. 

First,  let  us  take  up  again  the  thesis  already  enunciated,  to 
wit,  that  the  attempt  to  secure  what  is  called  thoroughness  in 
the  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  is  often  carried 
too  far ;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  arrested  devel¬ 
opment  (a  sort  of  mental  paralysis)  in  the  mechanical  and 
formal  stages  of  growth.  The  mind,  in  that  case,  loses  its 
appetite  for  higher  methods  and  wider  generalizations.  The 
law  of  apperception,  we  are  told,  proves  that  temporary  meth¬ 
ods  of  solving  problems  should  not  be  so  thoroughly  mastered 
as  to  be  used  involuntarily,  or  as  a  matter  of  unconscious  habit, 
for  the  reason  that  a  higher  and  more  adequate  method  of  solu¬ 
tion  will  then  be  found  m\)re  difficult  to  acquire.  The  more 
thoroughly  a  method  is  learned  the  more  it  becomes  part  of 
the  mind,  and  the  greater  the  repugnance  of  the  mind  toward 
a  new  method.  For  this  reason  parents  and  teachers  discour¬ 
age  young  children  from  the  practice  of  counting  on  the  fin¬ 
gers,  believing  that  it  will  cause  much  trouble  later  to  root  out 
this  vicious  habit  and  replace  it  by  purely  mental  processes. 
Teachers  should  be  careful,  especially  with  precocious  children, 
not  to  continue  too  long  in  the  use  of  a  process  that  is  becoming 
mechanical ;  for  it  is  already  growing  into  a  second  nature,  and 
becoming  a  part  of  the  unconscious  apperceptive  process  by 
which  the  mind  reacts  against  the  environment,  recognizes  its 
presence,  and  explains  it  to  itself.  The  child  that  has  been 
overtrained  in  arithmetic  reacts  apperceptively  against  his  en¬ 
vironment  chiefly  by  noticing  its  numerical  relations, — he  counts 
and  adds ;  his  other  apperceptive  reactions  being  feeble  he 
neglects  qualities  and  causal  relations. 
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It  is  still  the  practice  in  many  schools  to  have  two  lessons 
daily  in  arithmetic,  one  styled  “  mental  ”  or  “  intellectual,”  and 
the  other  “  written”  arithmetic  (because  its  exercises  are  written 
out  with  pencil  or  pen).  By  this  device  the  pupil  is  made  to 
give  twice  as  much  time  to  arithmetic  as  to  any  other  branch. 
It  is  contended  by  the  opponents  of  this  practice,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  two  lessons  a  day  in  the  study  of  quantity 
have  a  tendency  to  give  the  mind  a  bent  or  set  in  the  direction 
of  thinking  quantitatively,  with  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the 
power  to  observe,  and  to  reflect  upon  qualitative  and  causal 
aspects ;  for  mathematics  does  not  take  account  of  causes,  but 
only  of  equality  and  difference  in  magnitude.  Another  child 
who  has  been  drilled  in  recognizing  colors  apperceives  the  shades 
of  color  to  the  neglect  of  all  else.  The  professor  of  the  new 
psychology  wants  sixty-four  shades  of  color  taught  to  his  infant 
child,  as  if  to  finish  up  that  phase  of  the  training  of  the  senses 
once  for  all.  How  fine  to  have  the  child  able  to  recognize 
sixty-four  shades  of  color ! 

A  third  child,  excessively  trained  in  form  studies  by  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  geometric  solids,  and  much  practice  in  looking  for 
the  fundamental  geometric  forms  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  multi¬ 
farious  objects  that  exist  in  the  world,  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  apperceive  geometric  forms’  ignoring  the  other  phases 
of  objects. 

Whatever  he  sees  is  recognized  in  geometric  forms, — a  pear 
or  apple  as  a  cone  or  spheroid;  a  picture  of  Raphael’s  Trans¬ 
figuration  as. a  square  ;  the  Laocoon  group  as  a  trapezium  ;  the 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  as  a  triangle. 

It  is,  certainly,  an  advance  on  immediate  sense-perception  to 
be  able  to  separate  or  analyze  the  concrete,  whole  impression, 
and  consider  quantity,  color,  or  form  apart  by  itself.  But  if 
arrested  mental  growth  takes  place  here,  the  result  is  deplorable. 
That  such  arrest  may  be  caused  by  too  exclusive  training  in 
recognizing  numerical  relations,  colors,  geometric  shapes,  or  in 
short  in  observing  any  isolated  feature  in  the  field  of  sense-per¬ 
ception,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  great  sleight-of-hand  performer,  Robert  Houdin  (or  was 
it  Hermann?),  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  how  his  father  trained 
him  to  pay  attention  to  show  windows  and  take  a  mental  in- 
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ventory  of  their  contents,  counting  the  objects  and  temembering 
what  they  were  all  in  a  glance.  This  habit  was  turned  to  use 
afterwards.  A  confederate  in  the  audience  would  call  for  the 
description  of  the  contents  of  these  windows,  and  the  young 
man  who  pretended  to  have  the  power  of  seeing  what  was 
absent  made  a  great  impression  by  describing  with  accuracy 
what  he  had  seen  and  memorized.  Now  this  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  attention  to  the  details  of  a  show  window  necessarily 
had  its  compensation.  He  had  to  neglect  attention  to  other 
things,  and  powerfully  conc.entrate  on  the  objects  which  he  was 
to  learn  in  one  glance.  To  force  one’s  activity  into  the  learning 
of  sense-objects  may  or  may  not  be  hurtful  to  the  higher  powers 
of  thought.  If  the  senses  are  exercised  in  finding  individuals 
of  a  species,  or  in  finding  the  species  or  class  to  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  object  belongs, — this  kind  of  mental  work  cultivates 
thought.  But  the  picking  up  and  memorizing  disconnected 
objects  lames  the  power  of  thought.  Of  course  the  kind  of 
perception  and  memory  which  the  conjurer  developed  in  his 
son  was  a  kind  that  would  lame  his  power  of  thought.  It  was 
worse  than  the  power  of  attention  of  the  savage  who  sees  the 
trail  of  his  enemy,  or  of  a  wild  beast,  where  ordinary  observers 
would  not  see  a  single  trace  to  give  them  suspicion.  For  the 
savage  combines  the  evidences  which  his  senses  perceive  by 
the  power  of  thought,  and  interprets  them  by  the  category  of 
causality. 

Again,  it  seems  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  gifts  of  a  pioneer — 
that  of  Buffalo  Bill  or  the  Texan  boy  who  can  ride  a  horse  like 
a  circus  performer  ;  the  Indian  boy  who  can  follow  a  trail — could 
you  make  a  botanist  of  the  latter ^  or  give  the  former  a  graceful 
carriage  and  ease  of  manner  at  court  before  the  royal  presence? 

The  concentration  of  the  mind  on  the  art  of  balancing  one¬ 
self  on  the  back  of  a  wild  horse,  and  baffling  all  his  efforts  to 
throw  his  rider,  certainly  fixes  two  or  three  mental  habits,  and 
makes  it  very  hard  to  acquire  others.  How  hard  it  would  be 
for  the  Indian  boy  to  unfix  his  attention  from  the  slight,  almost 
invisible  traces  of  the  wily  foe  whose  trail  he  has  found,  and 
study  the  genus,  species,  variety  and  family  of  the  plants  before 
him  ;  how  difficult  for  him  to  study  the  writings  of  botanists 
and  learn  to  see  all  plants  in  each  one. 
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It  is  a  great  thing  in  education  to  recognize  just  how  far  each 
branch  of  study  is  in  the  way  of  every  other,  and  in  how  far 
each  helps  and  promotes  the  other.  This  principle  of  mutual 
aid  and  hindrance  is  not  regarded  in  mnemonics.  There  comes 
before  us  a  highly  recommended  system  of  mnemonics — a 
remedy  for  poor  memories.  We  secure  a  copy  of  a  book  con¬ 
taining  the  principles  on  which  everybody  may  have  a  perfect 
recollection  of  all  that  happens.  It  is  probably  a  system  of 
associating  what  you  wish  to  retain  with  a  scheme  of  letters 
which  can  be  made  into  words  by  some  device.  You  are  to 
construct  sentences  containing  the  words,  and  then  the  sentence 
will  recall  the  event  or  circumstance  that  you  wish  to  retain. 

•  Or,  again,  one  of  the  best,  or  one  of  the  least  injurious  of 
these  methods,  proposes  to  have  you  memorize  b}"^  connecting 
one  thing  with  another  through  some  fancy  connected  with  the 
spelling,  or  through  some  other  meaning  to  the  word  that  you 
desire  to  recall.  To  use  a  system  of  mnemonics  one  must 
therefore  discover  puns  or  seek  fantastic  relations  between  the 
thing  or  its  name  and  some  other  thing  or  name. 

On  stating  it  in  this  way  we  see  at  once  what  the  educational 
effect  of  such  a  system  must  be.  It  is  a  training  in  idiocy. 
For  what  is  an  idiot  but  one  w'ho  sees  all  things  in  their  super- 
r  ficial  relations  —  confuses  things  with  names  and  causes  with 
effects  ? 

The  memory  which  should  really  help  one  to  think  would  be 
one  in  which  effects  and  causes  are  discriminated  and  the  one 
recalled  through  the  other.  Take  any  event  and  study  out  its 
causes  and  we  shall  be  pretty  sure  to  remember  it.  Take  any 
cause  and  trace  out  its  effects  and  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  for¬ 
get  it.  In  these  instances  we  re-enforce  memory  through 
thought,  and  strengthen  both  thought  and  memory  at  the  same 
time.  So  if  we  connect  things  organically  we  aid  the  memory, 
and  also  improve  the  thinking  power  at  the  same  time.  For 
instance,  if  we  have  a  scientific  system  of  botany  we  think  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  from  the  class  to  its  genera  and 
species,  and  from  the  species  to  its  sub-species  and  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  which  we  saw. 

Mnemonic  systems  are  types  of  much  that  goes  on  in  school 
education  which  arrests  the  development  of  the  higher  faculties. 
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To  learn  to  associate  words  and  things  by  accidental  relations 
is  to  arrest  the  activity  of  thinking  and  keep  the  mind  at  the 
standpoint  of  sense-perception — a  stage  in  which  the  contents 
of  the  mind  are  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atomic  facts. 

One  illustration  of  a  method  as  vicious  as  mnemonics  is  that 
of  teaching  how  to  read  by  what  is  called  phonics.  The  child 
is  introduced  to  a  series  of  words  in  which  one  vowel-sound 
is  common  to  nearly  all  the  words.  He  learns  to  read, — 

A  fat  cat  sat  on  a  mat.  He  had  a  rat,  etc.  The  child  is 
drilled  in  such  combinations  until  he  loses  his  sense  of  euphony, 
and  acquires  a  habit  of  making  English  sentences  with  villain¬ 
ous  cacophonies.  Here  is  produced  a  fixed  habit, — an  arrested 
development  of  the  culture  of  the  ear  for  pleasant  sounding 
speech.  It  would  be  far  better  to  adopt  the  word  method,  or 
even  the  old  alphabetic  method  of  learning  to  read  than  to  gain 
time  by  a  method  which  incurs  such  dreadful  evils.  For  to 
destroy  the  sense  of  music  in  English  diction  is  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  future  poets. 

These  are  all  matters  which  belong  to  the  field  of  what  is 
called  the  new  psychology.  It  must  ascertain  the  actual  educa¬ 
tive  effect  of  each  device  and  method,  new  and  old,  and  of  each 
branch  in  the  course  of  study.  What  is  called  the  “  old 
psychology”  investigated  the  stages  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  and  discovered  the  ideals  toward  which  education  must 
.direct  the  pupil’s  growth.  It  furnished  us  standards  or  norms 
by  which  to  measure  present  attainment  and  rate  of  progress. 

Although  the  old  pyschology  has  furnished  substantial  things 
it  has  not  furnished  all  that  is  desirable.  There  is  a  realm  of 
physiological  conditions  which  must  be  understood  and  brought 
under  control  before  man  can  be  made  to  realize  his  ideals.  The 
product  of  Nature  is  an  animal,  and  not  a  civilized  man.  How 
can  man  react  upon  Nature  ?  How  can  he  ascend  out  of  his  own 
natural  conditions?  How  can  he  rise  from  the  stage  of  sense- 
perception  to  that  of  reffection?  How  from  mere  reflection  to 
mere  thought?  How  can  he  put  off  his  state  of  slavery  to  the 
category  of  thing  and  environment  and  rise  to  the  category  of 
self-activity  ?  This  is  to  ask  how  we  can  ascend  from  a  mechani¬ 
cal  view  of  the  world  to  an  ethical  view  of  it.  Certainly  we  must 
know  the  bodily  conditions  that  limit  or  enthrall  the  soul.  We 
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must  be  able  to  recognize  what  activity  tends  to  fix  the  soul  in  a 
lower  order  of  thought  and  action  and  what  exercise  will  tend  to 
lift  it  to  a  higher  order. 

I  have  mentioned  arrested  development  as  produced  by  exces¬ 
sive  thoroughness  in  elementary  education.  There  are  likewise 
anthropological  conditions  which  are  liable  to  enthrall  or  arrest 
the  development  of  the  soul  on  its  way  toward  a  truly  spiritual 
culture.  It  should  be  the  object  of  the  school  to  aid  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  child  from  these  several  peculiar  conditions  which  are 
incidental  to  him  as  animal  and  not  as  human  being. 

To  enumerate  some  of  these  enthralling  conditions  through 
which  the  soul  passes  necessarily,  if  it  ever  comes  to  the 
highest,  we  must  name  the  influences  and  attractions  of  one’s 
habitat,  its  climate  and  soil,  its  outlook,  its  means  of  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then,  next,  there  is  the  race  and 
stock  of  which  one  comes,  black,  red,  yellow  or  white — northern 
or  southern  European — inheriting  all  the  evil  tendencies  and 
all  the  good  aspirations.  Then  the  temperament  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  the  individual,  as  his  natural  talents  or  his  genius, — 
these  all  lie  deep  as  pre-determining  causes  in  his  career.  Then 
come  other  natural  elements  to  be  regarded — those  of  sex  ;  the 
seven  ages  from  infancy  to  senility ;  the  physical  conditions 
that  belong  to  sleep  and  dreams  and  the  waking  state,  the 
health  and  disease  of  the  body,  the  insane  tendencies,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  habits  in  hardening  and  fixing  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  some  lower  Tound  of  activity.  If  he  is  the  architect, 
builder,  the  efficient  cause  or  the  free  will,  at  least  these  condi¬ 
tions  of  habitat,  race  and  stock  furnish  the  material  that  he  is  to 
quarry  and  build  into  the  temple  of  his  life — a  Parthenon,  a  Pan¬ 
theon,  or  only  a  mud  hut  or  a  snow  house. 

As  an  example  of  this  work  of  emancipation  by  the  school  we 
may  take  the  educational  methods  by  which  the  city  schools 
undertake  to  make  up  to  the  child  for  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  rural  surroundings  of  the  child  remote  from  the  city  and, 
contrariwise,  the  corresponding  methods  by  which  the  school  in 
the  country  attempts  to  give  the  child  a  notion  of  the  habits  of 
life  in  a  large  city.  So  too,  in  general,  the  methods  of  teaching 
geography  which  strive  to  make  the  child  realize  the  natural 
scenery,  the  fauna  and  flora,  the  social  condition  of  the  human 
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beings,  and  the  wonders  of  art  by  which  he  has  conquered  nature 
and  made  it  subservient  to  his  desires.  School  discipline  aims 
to  accomplish  by  mild  methods  the  development  of  self-control 
in  the  pupil  or  the  subjugation  of  us  natural  passions  and 
appetites,  the  adoption  of  graceful  carriage  of  the  body  in  place 
of  awkwardness  and  rude  manners.  The  family  and  the  school 
and  polite  society  each  have  methods  of  overcoming  mental 
"defects  which  arise  from  the  tension  of  sex.  The  girl  masters 
intellectual  discipfines  and  clothes  her  weakness  and  senti¬ 
mentality  with  grace  and  dignity.  The  boy,  on  the  other  hand, 
clothes  roughness  and  power  with  gentle  manners.  Good 
breeding  equalizes  these  natural  differences.  Even  insane 
tendencies  may  be  brought  under  self-control,  and  then  may  be¬ 
come  tools  of  thought  and  instruments  of  intellectual  talent. 
Goethe’s  wisdom  has  enriched  pedagogy  by  this  insight  into 
culture  which  should  make  every  peculiarity  and  even  every 
weakness  into  an  instrument  of  reason  and  a  means  of  higher 
perfection.  It  is  the  ideal  goal  of  pedagogy  to  accomplish  this 
transfiguration  of  natural  character  into  a  divine  ideal.  Doubt¬ 
less  even  the  lower  races  of  mankind  may,  under  the  highest 
pedagogical  conditions,  be  able  to  transmute  their  weakness  into 
one  or  another  kind  of  strength. 

Experimental  psychology  has  hardly  entered  upon  the  field  of 
investigation  here  indicated.  It  must  discover  the  laws  of 
development  by  which  arrests  may  be  overcome  in  any  one  of 
these  departments  of  anthropcTlogy. 

Of  all  these,  the  laws  of  growth  from  infancy  to  mature  age 
mostly  concern  the  educator.  There  is  for  man,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  lower  animals,  a  long  period  of  helpless  infancy. 
Prof.  John  Fiske  has  shown  the  importance  of  this  fact  in  the 
theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  man.  Basing  his  theory  on 
some  hints  of  Wallace  and  Spencer,  he  has  explained  how  the 
differentiation  of  the  primitive  savage  man  from  the  animal 
groups  must  have  been  accomplished.  Where  psychical  life 
is  complex  there  is  not  time  for  all  capacities  to  become  organ¬ 
ized  before  birth.  The  prolongation  of  helpless  infancy  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  development  of  man’s  adaptations  to  the  spiritual 
environment  implied  in  the  habits  and  arts  and  modes  of  be¬ 
havior  of  the  social  community  into  which  man  is  born.  He  is 
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born  first  as  an  infant  body  ;  he  must  be  born  second  as  an 
ethical  soul,  or  else  he  cannot  become  human.  The  conditions 
are  of  extreme  complexity.  This  is  the  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  that  has  been  made  b}'  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to 
education. 

In  the  light  of  this  discovery  vve  may  see  what  an  important 
bearing  the  results  of  child-study  and  physiological  psychology 
will  have  on  education.  For  it  is  evident  that  if  the  child  is  at* 
any  epoch  of  his  long  period  of  helplessness  inured  into  any 
habit  or  fixed  form  of  activity  belonging  to  a  lower  stage  of 
development,  the  tendency  will  be  to  arrest  growth  at  that 
standpoint,  and  make  it  difficult  or  next  to  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  growth  of  the  child  into  higher  and  more  civilized 
forms  of  soul  activity. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  a  severe  drill  in  mechanical 
habits  of  memorizing  or  calculating,  any  overcultivation  of 
sense-perception  in  tender  years,  may  so  arrest  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  soul  in  a  mechanical  method  of  thinking  as  to 
prevent  further  growth  into  spiritual  insight.  Especially  on  the 
second  plane  of  thought  which  follows  that  of  sense-perception 
and  the  mechanical  stage  of  thinking, — namely,  the  stage  of 
noticing  mere  relations  and  of  classifying  by  mere  likeness  or 
difference,  or  even  the  search  for  causal  relations — there  is  most 
danger  of  this  arrested  development.  The  absorption  of  the 
gaze  upon  adjustments  within  the  machine  prevents  us  from 
seeing  the  machine  as  a  whole.  The  attention  to  details  of 
coloring  and  drawing  may  prevent  one  from  seeing  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  great  work  of  art.  The  habit  of  parsing  every 
sentence  that  one  reads  may  prevent  one  from  enjoying  a 
sonnet  of  Wordsworth. 

I  have  said  that  too  much  counting  and  calculating  may  at  a 
tender  age  set  the  mind  in  the  mechanical  habit  of  looking  for 
mere  numerical  relations  in  whatever  it  sees.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  much  pleased  with  what  she  supposed  to  be  close  attention 
on  the  part  of  her  nephew  to  the  sermon  in  church.  But  she 
was  dismayed  by  his  disclaimer  to  her  words  of  praise  on  the 
way  from  church:  “I  was  not  listening  to  the  sermon,  I  was 
counting  the  points  of  the  fringe  on  the  curtain  back  of  the 
pulpit.” 
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Certainly  the  young  savage  who  is  taught  to  see  in  Nature 
only  the  traces  that  mark  the  passage  of  a  wild  animal,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  a  warrior  foe,  has  stopped  his  growth  of  observation  at 
a  point  not  very  much  above  that  of  the  hound  that  hunts  by 
scent.  And  yet  all  these  mechanical  studies  are  necessary  at 
some  period  in  the  school ;  they  cunnot  be  replaced  except  by 
others  equally  objectionable  in  the  same  aspect.  The  question 
is,  then,  where  to  stop  and  change  to  other  and  higher  branches 
in  time  to  preserve  the  full  momentum  of  progress  that  the  child 
has  made.  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward  has  pointed  out  that  the 
educational  effect  of  manual  training  is  destroyed  by  having  the 
pupil  work  for  the  market.  It  turns  the  attention  toward  the 
training  in  skill,  and  the  educational  effect  which  comes  of  first 
insight  is  afterwards  neglected.  The  first  machine  made  is  an 
education  to  its  maker ;  the  second  and  subsequent  machines 
made  are  only  a  matter  of  habit.  To  keep  the  intellect  out  of 
the  abyss  of  habit,  and  to  make  the  ethical  behavior  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  unquestioning  habit,  seems  to  be  the  deside^ 
ratum. 

Child-study  when  i^  comes  to  this  in  this  matter  of  arrested 
development,  if  it  can  tell  the  teacher  how  far  to  push  thor¬ 
oughness  toward  the  borders  of  mechanical  perfection,  and 
where  to  stop  just  befor^induration  and  arrest  set  in,  will  reform 
all  our  methods  of  teaching. 

The  orphaned  and  outcast  child  becomes  precociously  world- 
wise.  But  the  school  can\  scarcely  reclaim  gamin  from  the 
streets  of  Paris  or  New  York.  He  has  become  as  cunning  and 
self-helpful  as  the  water-rat,  but  not  in  ethical  or  spiritual 
methods.  He  should  have  been  held  back  from  the  bitter  les¬ 
sons  of  life  by  the  shielding  hand  of  the  family.  He  would 
then  have  become  a  positive  influence  for  civilization  in  its 
height  and  depth.  Victor  Hugo's  gamin  can  live  a  life  only  a 
little  above  that  of  the  water-rat,  and  is  fitted  only  to  feed  the 
fires  of  revolution. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  as  regards  the  whole  field  of 
child-study,  that  nearly  all  the  pathological  questions  in  educa¬ 
tion  depend  upon  some  branch  of  physiological  psychology  for 
their  solutions.  We  can  see  what  is  the  relation  of  this  inquiry 
into  child-study  to  the  problem  of  educational  values,  and  to 
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the  Herbartian  principle  of  interest.  But  these  do  not  depend 
wholly  upon  child-study  for  their  settlement.  First  and  fore¬ 
most  the  teacher  of  the  school  has  before  him  the  selection  of  the 
branches  of  learning  to  be  studied.  These  must  be  discovered 
by  looking  at  the  grown  man  in  civilization  rather  than  at  the 
child. 

The  child  has  not  yet  developed  his  possibilities.  The 
child  first  shows  what  he  is  truly  and  internally  when  he  be¬ 
comes  a  grown  man.  The  child  is  the  acorn.  ,The  acorn 
reveals  what  it  is  in  the  oak  only  after  a  thousand  years.  Man 
has  revealed  what  he  is,  not  in  the  cradle,  but  in  the  great 
world  of  human  history  and  literature  and  science.  He  has 
written  out  his  nature  upon  the  blackboard  of  the  universe.  In 
order  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  human  will  we  look  into 
Plutarch’s  Parallel  Lives.  To  see  what  he  has  done  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  w’e  read  Plato,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz  and  Hegel.  For 
science  we  look  to  the  Newtons  and  Darwins. 

We  do  not  begin,  therefore,  with  child-study  in  our  school 
education.  But  next  after  finding  the  great  branches  of  human 
learning  we  consider  the  child,  and  how  to  bring  him  from  his 
possibility  to  his  reality.  Then  it  becomes  essential  to  study  the 
child  and  his  manner  of  evolution.  We  must  discover  which  of 
his  interests  are  already  on  the  true  road  toward  human  great¬ 
ness.  We  must  likewise  discover  which  ones  conflict  with  the 
highest  aims  and  especially  what  interests  there  are  that,  although 
seemingly  in  conflict  with  the  highest  aims  of  man,  are  yet 
really  tributary  to  human  greatness,  leading  up  to  it  by  wind¬ 
ing  routes. 

All  these  are  matters  of  child-study,  but  they  all  presuppose 
the  first  knowledge ;  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the  doings  of 
mature  humanity.  There  can  be  no  rational  progress  made 
in  child-study  without  keeping  in  view  constantly  the  goal  of 
culture,  the  ideal  of  civilization.  Measured  by  its  standard 
many  of  the  scholastic  ideals  that  have  been  formed  in  the 
schoolroom  are  seen  to  result  in  arresting  the  child’s  progress 
toward  the  highest  attainments. 
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SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD,  SUPERVISOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

INSTITUTION  life  of  any  sort  has  its  own  peculiar  tenden¬ 
cies,  advantages  and  dangers.  The  institution  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  human  experience,  and  records -the  organized  effort 
of  mankind  to  meet  certain  conditions  and  supply  certain  needs. 
The  need  is  the  first  factor,  for  the  institution  springs  up  in 
response  to  its  demands,  and  shapes  itself  in  supplying  these 
demands.  Plans  which  at  first  are  experimental  crystallize  into 
fixed  habits  and  customs,  and  debatable  theories  become  estal> 
lished  principles  of  action. 

A  critical  .study  of  the  history  of  any  institution  will  illustrate 
this  line  of  development.  The  hospital  is  established  because 
the  sick  must  be  provided  for,  and  human  sympathy  yearns  to 
provide  for.  the  suffering  and  the  needy.  In  order  to  deal  • 
with  the  numbers  which  are  admitted,  and,  indeed,  in  order 
to  protect  them,  certain  rules  and  customs  are  ordained;  but  it 
often  happens  that  the  minor  rules  and  traditions  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  come  to  outweigh  the  need  of  the  patient  for  whose  good 
the  institution  was  created.  The  history  of  the  treatment  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  insane  has  often  revealed  the  same  tendency. 
The  directors*  of  an  institution  naturally  tend  to  magnify  and 
exalt  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  godd  of  the  institution 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  secured ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  it 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  adapt  these  w'ays  and  means  to 
new  conditions,  or  to  the  individual  need  of  the  inmates  for 
whose  good  the  institution  was  at  first  established. 

The* school,  as  an  institution,  displays  the  same  tendencies 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  dangers.  Its  purpose  was  to  secure  the 
good  of  the  children,  and  the  sincerest  aim  of  all  friends  of  the 
school  is  to  aid  the  children  in  all  possible  ways  through  this 
public  institution.  But  the  fact  that  the  inkitution  deals  with 
great  numbers  of  children  has  necessitated  the  reduction  of 
experience  to  custom  ;  while  custom,  in  turn,  has  developed  fixed 
and  dominant  rules.  Tradition  acquires  a  halo  through  long 
association,  and,  consequently,  ways*  and  means  which  in  many  • 
cases  w  ere  avowedly  experimental  at  the  start  have  become  fixed 
into  invariable  rules. 
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Thus  the  young  girl  who  grows  up  in  a  town  or  city,  attend¬ 
ing  the  public  school,  unconsciously  becomes  familiar  with  the 
school  traditions,  accepting  them  naturally  as  she  accepts  the 
peculiar  customs  of  her  neighborhood  or  the  individual  peculi¬ 
arities  of  her  home.  School  to  her  stands  for  these  customs 
and  traditions,  plus  the  knowledge  which  she  gains  by  means  of 
the  general  equipment  of  the  institution.  She  graduates  from 
the  high  school,  from  the  normal  school,  perhaps  from  college, 
and  returns  as  a  teacher,  it  may  be  to  the  very  district  in  which 
she  grew  up,  and  takes  her  place  at  the  desk  in  the  very  room 
in  which  she  was  taught  as  a  child. 

How  natural  under  these  circumstances  for  the  teacher  to 
accept  without  question  the  garment  woven  of  past  tradition — 
to  accept  it  as  she  does  the  weather,  the  sunrise,  the  sunset,  the 
change  of  seasons.  She  would  indeed  show  a  marked  strength 
of  mind  and  an  unusual  quality  of  character  if  she  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  these  customs,  which  seem  to  her  inherent  in  the 
institution  itself  and  inseparable  from  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
Her  pupils  stand  and  come  and  go  just  as  she  did  as  a  child. 
The  accustomed  restrictions  of  discipline  and  organization  are 
as  natural  as  breathing.  What  wonder  that  the  accomplishment 
of  the  lesson  for  the  day,  the  perpetuation  of  the  programme, 
the  mastery  of  the  school  routine,  the  attainment  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  order,  become  to  her  far  more  vital  than  John’s  growth  in 
grace  or  Susan’s  development  of  the  power  of  self-control ! 
And  yet  the  discipline,  the  routine,  the  order  of  exercises  exist 
for  the  sake  of  this  very  John  and  Susan,  and  the  teacher’s 
inevitable  problem  is  to  secure  through  the  school  orgjinization 
the  good  of  these  children.  Failing  in  this,  the  school' just  so 
far  fails  to  secure  the  end  for  which  it  was  established.  Achiev¬ 
ing  this  result  the  school  is  good,  even  if  it  departs  from  the 
accepted  standard  of  school-keeping. 

Again  the  teacher  is  confronted  by  an  added  problem. 
Returning  to  her  early  associations  and  accepting  a  more  or 
less  artificial  environment,  she  assumes  of  necessity  the  work 
of  directing  immature  minds.  She  knows  more  about  most 
things  than  do  her  pupils.  They  are  accustomed  to  believe  that 
her  w'ord  establishes  law.  If  she  says  that  a  thing  is  so,  they 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  fact  is  established.  It  is  not  strange 
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that  the  teacher  tends  to  become  tinctured  by  this  all-pervading 
belief,  and  to  share  the  opinion  of  her  pupils.  She  speaks  with 
an  air  of  authority  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school.  Can  we 
wonder  if  she  forgets  her  limitations  and  over-emphasizes  her 
accomplishments,  becomes  fixed  in  her  own  fashion  of  thought 
and  action,  and  ceases  to  be  hospitable  to  innovations  which 
might  otherwise  modify  her  habit,  or  at  least  suggest  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  better  way  than  that  which  she  has  found?  Yet 
this  way  danger  lies,  for  growth  ceases  and  work  becomes  petty 
and  tyrannical  when  this  stage  is  reached. 

Thus,  however  earnest,  however  able,  however  progressive  a 
teacher  may  be,  she  must  contend  with  the  strong  tendencies  of 
the  institution  and  of  her  profession.  In  order  to  prevent 
herself  from  becoming  simply  a  part  of  a  machine — performing 
her  allotted  service  without  question — or  from  assuming  the 
attitude  of  a  dictator,  owing  to  her  environment,  she  must  con¬ 
sciously  study  the  situation  from  the  outside.  She  must  learn  to 
regard  the  institution  as  a  servant  and  not  a  master,  as  one  of 
the  phases  of  social  life  rather  than  an  end  in  itself,  and  to  turn 
upon  her  every-day  routine  the  keen  scrutiny  of  a  mind  accus¬ 
tomed  to  observe  the  world  of  actual  life  as  well  as  the  world  of 
the  school. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  actual  danger  of  the  institution 
as  such,  except  through  a  conscious  apprehension  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  a  constant  study  of  the  outside 
world.  The  teacher,  whether  a  principal  or  a  subordinate,  must 
constantly  ask  herself :  “  What  is  this  institution  accomplishing? 
What  ends  ought  it  to  secure?  Why  am  I  following  this  certain 
routine?  Is  it  the  best  which  I  could  devise?  Is  it  as  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  children  to-day  as  it  was  ten,  twenty- 
five,  fifty  years  ago  ?  Are  the  needs  of  the  children  just  what 
they  were  at  that  time?  Has  the  school  a  new'  task  to  perform? 
Is  every  child  receivirtg  at  the  hands  of  the  school  the  utmost 
which  the  institution  could  bestow  upon  him?  Do  the  parents 
understand  the  present  school  conditions?  Would  they  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  accomplishment  if  they  understood 
what  might  be  done  for  their  children  ?  Ought  conditions  to  be 
different,  and  can  I  help  to  make  them  different?” 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  the  teacher  must  leave  the 
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precincts  of  the  school  and  know  something  of  life  in  other 
circles, — the  home,  the  children  in  the  home  ;  the  store,  in  which 
children  labor  and  which  makes  its  absolute  demands  upon 
them ;  the  counting  house  ;  the  street ;  the  wharves ;  the  rail¬ 
road.  Business  organizations  must  be  known  to  her,  and  the 
demands  of  the  times  upon  the  children  who  come  under  her 
care.  What  knowledge  do  they  bring  to  school?  What  will 
they  need  to  know  for  future  guidance?  What  power  must 
they  develop?  What  will  be  their  duty,  their  responsibility, 
their  influence  as  members  of  the  community  in  the  days  to 
come?  Should  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  to-day  be  satisfied 
with  what  the  school  is  doing  to  prepare  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  future?  Ought  the  citizens  of  to-day  to  be  contented 
with  the  preparation  for  citizenship  which  our  boys  and  girls  are 
receiving?  Have  the  banker,  the  “  bakpr  and  the  candlestick 
maker,”  the  maker  of  machines  and  the  maker  of  roads,  the 
maker  of  books  and  the  maker  of  laws,  any  word  to  contribute 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools?  Can  the  teacher  do  her 
part  well  if  she  fails  to  look  upon  the  institution  from  the  outside 
as  well  as  from  the  inside,  and  to  judge  it  according  as  it  fulfills 
or  fails  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the  times? 

As  a  body,  we  ought  to  receive  with  enthusiasm  and  appre¬ 
ciation  the  comments  and  suggestions  of  “  the  laity  ”  as  to 
school  matters.  It  is  well  for  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
routine  and  the  details  of  the  institution  to  know  how  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  work  is  received  by  the  general  public.  The  only 
aim  of  the  school  should  be  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  a  useful,  an 
intelligent  and  a  happy  life.  To  this  end  school-keepers  and 
school-teachers  must  know  what  is  required  by  their  times. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  the  second  problem  of  the  teacher, 
except  the  recognition  of  the  work  of  teaching  as  serious,  sacred 
and  responsible, — a  matter  too  great  to  be  mastered  by  any  one 
person.  As  soon  as  our  work  ceases  to  be  counted  as  teaching 
algebra,  arithmetic  or  geometry,  and  is  recognized  as  teach¬ 
ing  children,  we  shall  begin  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of 
our  task  and  our  need  of  help.  To  aid  in  the  growth  of  a 
human  soul  is  a  mighty  task,  before  which  any  teacher  may  be 
reverent,  and  to  which  she  may  well  give  the  most  careful  and 
serious  preparation.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  her  work. 
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she  ceases  to  consider  herself  as  a  complete  master  of  the  art. 
Knowing  that  she  needs  to  learn,  she  develops  the  grace  of 
humility,  seeks  to  share  what  others  have  learned,  and  thus 
counteracts  the  tendency  of  the  school-keeper  to  become  a 
dictator  and  a  tyrant. 

For  her  own  salvation  the  teacher  must  always  be  a  student 
and  disciple ;  must  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  been  taught 
in  academic  halls  or  in  the  schools  of  experience ;  must  be 
ready  to  learn  all  that  can  be  taught  by  those  who  have  studied 
in  any  of  its  phases  the  complex  problem  o*f  our  marvellous  life. 

Such  a  consideration  of  our  institution  and  its  problems  ought 
to  lead  us  to  a  definite  course  of  action.  First,  we  should  be 
ready  to  accept  suggestions  and  criticisms  from  those  who  see 
our  work  from  the  outside  in  its  relation  to  what  is  called  prac¬ 
tical  life.  The  fact  that  a  thing  has  been  good  does  not  prove  that 
it  will  always  meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  w^e  should 
bend  a  listening  ear  to  the  comments,  the  petitions  and  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  those  who  have  a  different  point  of  view.  Second,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  changes  in  social  life  demand  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  our  institution,  and  should  be  willing  to 
appreciate  this  need  at  the  same  time  that  we  hold  fast  to  the 
things  which  we  have  considered  good.  Third,  remembering 
that  the  school  w^as  created  for  the  child,  w^e  should  strive  in 
every  possible  way  to  prevent  our  traditions  of  organization  and 
classification  from  hindering  the  growth  or  advancement  or  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  individual.  Whenever  we  find  a  single  pupil 
w’ho  receives  less  at  the  hands  of  the  institution  than  he  would 
have  received  as  an  individual,  we  ought  to  begin  to  question 
whether  we  can  find  a  better  w^ay. 

And  lastly,  as  teachers,  for  our  own  sake,  to  guard  against 
the  enslavement  of  our  office,  we  should  sit  at  the  feet  of  those 
who  know  some  things  better  than  we  know  them,  constantly 
discovering  to  ourselves  our  weakness  and  our  limitations. 
Then  we  shall  have  sympathy  with  the  pupils  who  in  our  little 
department  know  less  than  we  do,  but  who  in  the  years  to  come 
may  be  able  to  lead  us  in  paths  we  have  not  known.  Something 
we  must  study — something  we  must  learn — in  order  to  preserve 
the  attitude,  not  of  humbleness,  but  of  real  humility,  which  is 
inseparable  from  true  wisdom. 
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These  problems  of  the  school  are  felt  in  differing  degrees 
wherever  the  school  is  known.  They  have  been  met  and  solved 
by  many  of  our  wisest  and  best  teachers.  They  are  farthest 
from  solution  where  the  good  of  the  school  is  exalted  above  the 
needs  of  the  children,  and  where  teachers  are  content  to  rest  in 
the  belief  that  the  thing  that  has  been  is  the  thing  that  shall  be, 
— that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  But  until  we  know 
how  to  make  our  schools  minister  in  fullest  measure  to  the  needs 
of  every  child  within  their  borders,  we  must  count  ourselves 
keepers  of  schools  rather  than  teachers  of  children.  And 
until  we  ourselves  recognize  the  true  meaning  of  our  labors, 
and  consider  the  children  above  the  institution,  we  shall  fall 
short  of  our  desired  attainment  even  in  “  school-keeping.” 

STATE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  WEST  -  THEIR  RISE 
AND  GROWTH. 

J.  L.  PICKARD,  LL.D.,  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 

This  warm  day  in  January,  1900,  finds  me  in  reminiscent 
mood.  Upon  just  such  a  day  fifty-four  years  ago,  while 
riding  in  a  coach  from  Chicago  westward,  my  eyes  rested  for 
the  first  time  upon  a  boundless  “sea  of  land,” — an  Illinois 
prairie.  As  was  natural,  my  thoughts  roved  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
panse  in  search  of  some  settlement  bearing  evidence  of  need 
of  the  services  of  a  “  Yankee  schoolmaster.”  'A  stirring  mining 
village  just  east  of  the  Mississippi  suggested  the  possibilities  of 
a  fair  support.  Trial  proved  the  suggestion  illusive.  The 
college  was  yet  far  away.  The  era  of  high  schools  had  not 
dawned.  The  generous  provision  of  the  General  Government 
for  State  universities  had  attracted  little  attention,  save  from 
men  who  were  anxious  to  secure  the  land  donated.  There  was 
but  little  call  for  instruction  beyond  the  “bread  and  butter 
studies.”  The  hunger  for  higher  education  was  not  severe. 
Academies  and  embryo  colleges  and  misnamed  universities 
furnished  meager  food,  but  all  that  was  required. 

Of  the  forty-five  States  only  those  formed  out  of  public  terri¬ 
tory,  twenty-seven  in  number,  have  received  the  donation  of 
46,080  acres  each,  known  to-day  as  “  University  Lands.”  Ohio, 
Florida  and  Wisconsin  were  more  liberally  treated. 
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Ohio  located  her  lands  in  1795,  chartered  a  university  in 
1804,  and  opened  its  doors  with  a  corps  of  professors  in  1822. 
Alabama  followed  in  1831  ;  Indiana  in  1839 »  Michigan  in  1841 ; 
and  Missouri  in  1842. 

Not  one  of  the  above  would  be  recognized  as  a  university 
to-day.  Ohio  University  at  Athens  has  never  been  other  than 
a  college.  Alabama  as  late  as  1876  had  only  a  collegiate  de¬ 
partment.  Michigan  was  without  a  president  till  1852,  when 
Chancellor  Tappan  as  its  head  introduced  the  true  university 
idea.  Missouri  added  to  her  university  the  first  professional 
department  in  1868. 

Practically  the  above  five  universities  date  their  beginnings 
within  the  half  century  of  my  Western  life.  In  the  table  ap¬ 
pended  I  have  arranged  them  in  chronological  order,  giving 
the  date  of  their  emergence  from  a  mere  collegiate  state,  taking 
my  data  as  far  as  possible  from  Commissioner  Harris’s  reports. 
The  first  column  gives  the  date  of  opening  the  university  ;  the 
second  column  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  professional  de¬ 
partments  ;  the  third  the  names  of  professional  departments 
arranged  in  order  of  introduction.  Several  States  gave  their 
agricultural  college  grants  to  the  State  university  authorities ; 
so  the  agricultural  department  appears  as  the  first  professional 
department  organized,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  only  one.  As 
all  have  a  collegiate  department  which  embraces  engineering 
and  pedagogy  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  these  subjects  are  not 
named  as  of  distinct  character  except  in  a  few  instances  of 
special  prominence  given  to  them. 

Ohio  appears  twice  since  the  University  at  Athens  has  not 
passed  the  collegiate  state,  but  the  institution  now  known  as 
Ohio  State  University  is  at  Columbus. 

Illinois  used  its  university  fund  in  founding  a  normal  univer¬ 
sity  still  in  successful  operation  at  Normal,  and  the  institution 
now  known  as  the  University  of  Illinois  was  founded  upon  the 
agricultural  college  grant. 
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TABLE  I. 


St  ATI. 

University 

Opened. 

Professional  Departments  with  Date  of  Opening. 

Ohio  .  .  . 

1822 

Alabama  .  . 

1831 

Medicine  (sqL  Normal  (681.  Law  Pharmacy  fPL 

Indiana  .  . 

>839 

Law  (42'). 

Michigan  .  . 

1841 

Medicine  (50),  Law  (59),  Horn.  Med.  (75),  Dentistry  (75), 
Pharmacy  (82). 

Mitaouri  .  . 

1842 

Medicine  (45),  Agriculture  (70),  Law  (72). 

Mississippi  . 

1848 

Law  (54),  Agriculture  (71). 

Wisconsin 

1849 

Agriculture  (66),  Law  (68),  Pharmacy  (83). 

Utah  .  .  . 

1850 

Iowa  .  .  . 

185s 

Law  (66), Medicine  (70),  Horn.  Med.  (77),  Dentistry  (81), 
Pharmacy  (85). 

Illinois  .  . 

*857 

Normal  (57). 

Louisiana 

i860 

Agriculture. 

Washington  . 

1862 

Pharmacy  (95). 

Kansas  .  . 

1866 

Law  (79),  Pharmacy  (85). 

Illinois  .  . 

1868 

Agriculture  (68),  Architecture  (68),  Pharmacy  (59). 

California 

1869 

Agriculture  (6q),  Pharmacv(70,  Lawf  78),Denti8trv(82). 

Ohio  .  .  . 

1870 

.Agriculture  (70),  Law  (91),  Pharmacy  ( — ). 

Minnesota 

1870 

Agriculture  (70),  Medicine  (83),  Law  (88),  Horn.  Med. 
(83),  Dentistry  (88),  Pharmacy  (92). 

Nebraska  . 

1871 

Agriculture  (71),  Law  (oi). 

Arkansas  .  . 

1872 

Agriculture  (72),  Law  (87). 

Oregon  .  . 

1876 

Law  (84',  Medicine  (87). 

Colorado  .  . 

1877 

Medicine  (83),  Law  (92). 

S.  Dakota 

1882 

Texas .  .  . 

1883 

Agriculture(83),  Lawf83),  Medicinefqi),  Pharmacy(q3). 

Florida  .  . 

1884 

Agriculture  (84). 

N.  Dakota 

1884 

Nevada  .  . 

1886 

Agriculture  (86). 

W^roming 

1887 

Agriculture  (87). 

Arizona  .  . 

1891 

Oklahoma 

1892 

Pharmacy  (93). 

Idaho  .  .  . 

1892 

Pharmacy  (92). 

Montana  .  . 

*895 

The  following  table  is  drawn  from  Commissioner  Harris’s 
Report  for  1897-8.  The  income  from  tuitions  is  excluded,  since 
it  is  designed  to  show  only  the  aid  furnished  students  in  pursuit 
of  an  education.  The  item  of  income  will  vary  year  by  year  in 
totals,  while  that  realized  from  Productive  Funds  will  change 
less  as  the  lands  from  which  the  fund  is  derived  are  largely  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  proceeds  invested. 
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TABLE  II. 


Income. 

Students. 

Productive 

Fund. 

ce'O 

ii  “5  = 

«  CO  0  • 

Total 

Income. 

Total 

Number. 

.2  ° 

0  'S 

«  £ 

}  Aid  from 

I  ncome  to 
each  Univer. 
i  ty  Student. 

Alabama  .  .  . 

"  $24,000 

$24,000 

:3i8 

318 

$75-47 

Arizona  .  .  . 

$48,000 

48,700 

157 

58 

Arkansas*  .  . 

10,400 

66,377 

76,777 

606 

348 

California  t  •  • 

114,897 

436.585 

551.482 

J  2,391 

2,391 

23064 

Colorado  .  .  . 

4,000 

126,000 

130,000 

610 

337 

Florida*  .  .  . 

9,107 

15.493 

24,600 

203 

1.50 

Idaho  t.  •  . 

412 

44-750 

45,162 

248 

87 

Illinois*  .  .  . 

14.367 

313.984 

328,351 

1 .582 

1,383 

Indiana  .  .  . 

30,000 

80,000 

110,000 

1 1 ,049 

1,049 

104.86 

Iowa  .... 

17.760 

72,979 

90.739 

U.313 

1.313 

6(y  11 

Kansas  .... 

7,000 

89.540 

96,540 

X  1,062 

1,062 

90.90 

Louisiana  .  . 

•4..';56 

44.244 

58,800 

250 

162 

Michigan  t  .  • 

38,500 

260,191 

2^,691 

t3ii5 

3.115 

95.88 

Minnesota!  .  . 

55.914 

163,873 

219,787 

:  2,892 

2,892 

75-99 

Mississippi 

32,fH3 

5.000 

37.643 

t274 

274 

144  68 

Missouri!.  .  . 

64,972 

84,060 

149,032 

t740 

740 

201.39 

Montana  .  .  . 

11,000 

19,000 

30,000 

170 

60 

Nebraska !  .  . 

164,250 

164,250 

1,411 

1,221 

Nevada .... 

3,Soo 

51.078 

54.878 

327 

235 

N.  Dakot%  .  . 

35.000 

35.000 

362 

84 

Ohio*  .... 

32.973 

231,825 

264,798 

ti»i50 

1,150 

230.26 

Oklahoma  .  . 

8,000 

13.100 

21,100 

367 

36 

Oregon  .  .  . 

8,000 

30,000 

38,000 

337 

198 

S.  Dakota  .  .  . 

24.490 

24.490 

309 

73 

Texas  .... 

70,022 

72.500 

142,522 

JSoo 

800 

178.15 

Utah  .... 

693 

60,000 

60,^3 

242 

108 

Washington  .  . 

40,250 

40.250 

239 

224 

Wisconsin !  .  . 

30,000 

350.000 

380,000 

X  1,698 

1,698 

223-79 

Wyoming !  .  . 

46,633 

46.633 

168 

62 

$3,592,918 

1 

21,628 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  tables  presented  above  show  the  movement  from  a  collegi¬ 
ate  status  to  the  broader  one  of  a  group  of  professional  schools, 
with  the  college  as  the  center,  thus  establishing  the  right  to  the 
title  University.  The  West  is  full  of  self-styled  universities  — 
collegiate,  normal,  commercial,  etc., —  some  of  which  may  take 
equal  rank  with  the  best  high  schools ;  some  are  fair  colleges ; 


*  Airricultural  grant  alone. 

t  University  land  and  Agricultural  grant  combined, 
j  No  preparatory  department. 

§Only  Universities  without  preparatory  department  carried  out  for  purpose  of  comparison. 
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a  few  have  professional  schools  attached  ;  here  and  there  one 
amply  endowed  by  private  benefactions  which  deserves  the 
title  it  bears.  These  last  are  setting  the  pace  for  the  State  uni¬ 
versities  to  follow.  Unfortunately  the  State  has  not  the  funds 
in  hand  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Rockefeller  or  Mrs.  Stanford 
—  though  Mrs.  Hearst  has  recently  helped  California  Univer¬ 
sity  to  .stand  side  by  side  with  her  neighbor  at  Palo  Alto.  We 
may  hope  for  the  time  in  the  Middle  West  when  large  fortunes 
made  out  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  mining  will  be  as 
generously  bestowed  as  have  been  those  drawn  from  oil  wells, 
from  railway  investments,  and  from  gold  placers.  In  the 
cherishing  of  “Great  Expectations”  the  less-favored  universi¬ 
ties  have  not  taken  the  attitude  of  the  unique  character  in  “  Da¬ 
vid  Copperfield,”  “  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,”  but  with 
the  meager  help  they  have  been  able  to  beg  from  the  Mother 
State  they  have  made  rapid  progress  toward  the  university  ideal 
— the  realization  of  which  will  lift  the  university  out  of  competition 
with  colleges  and  will  make  it  a  graduate  school,  toward  which 
the  eyes  of  college  students  will  be  turned  when  they  would 
become  Masters  in  Literature,  in  Science,  in  Politics,  or  Doc¬ 
tors  in  Philosophy,  or  when  they  have  determined  upon  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  profession. 

Though  yet  far  from  the  ideal,  it  is  kept  ever  in  sight  and  ap¬ 
proaches  are  steady  and  rapid.  A  few  facts  must  suffice  or  this 
article  will  become  tedious. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  wTiter  to  be  brought  into  offi¬ 
cial  relation,  more  or  less  close,  with  the  State  universities  of 
Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Until  the  University  of  Wisconsin  received  the  Agricultural 
College  Grant  it  maintained  a  good  reputation  as  a  college,  rely¬ 
ing  upon  a  slender  income  from  the  avails  of  the  University 
Lands  which  had  been  sacrificed  by  an  early  sale.  Even  this 
income  was  reduced  by  the  charge  made  by  the  State  for  the 
care  of  the  Fund. 

The  school  had  been  kept  alive  by  the  self-sacrificing  labor 
of  a  half  dozen  professors  until  the  days  of  Chancellor  Barnard, 
when  a  little  assistance  was  obtained  from  the  Normal  School 
Fund  by  the  introduction  of  a  Normal  Department.  This  was 
but  temporary  relief,  since  normal  schools  in  other  localities  re- 
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quired  the  use  of  the  entire  fund.  When  the  State  Legislature 
was  called  upon  to  accept  a  generous  donatiou  for  the  univer¬ 
sity  from  Governor  Washburn,  the  State  avfoke  to  see  an  ideal 
university  as  a  possibility,  and  has  since  become  as  generous 
as  it  had  been  parsimonious.  The  past  twenty-five  years  have 
been  years  of  rapid  growth  and  expansion. 

As  has  been  stated,  Illinois  gave  its  university  lands  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  University,  which  has  continued  as  a 
normal  school  of  high  rank.  When  the  Agricultural  College 
Grant  was  available  and  trustees  were  appointed,  a  bitter 
fight  was  waged  against  the  purpose  of  the  first  president  to  in¬ 
troduce  classical  studies  into  its  curriculum.  The  victory  was 
on  the  side  of  President  Gregory,  but  his  enemies  named  the 
institution  “The  Illinois  Industrial  University”  (Industrial  in 
large  letters).  By  degrees  the  title  Industrial  grew  smaller, 
was  nearly  obscured,  and  at  last  disappeared.  To-day  Illinois 
University  is  aspiring  to  a  high  place  in  University  ranks,  and 
is  beginning  to  realize  its  ideal. 

Iowa  University  began  in  1855,  with  two  professors  and  one 
instructor.  One  year  later  it  had  a  nominal  president  and  six 
professors,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  students,  nineteen  in 
college  classes.  In  1858  one  student  received  the  degree  of 
B.S.,  and  the  collegiate  work  was  suspended  until  i860,  when 
it  was  resumed  with  an  overtopping  Normal  Department.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  were  along  two  lines  (  outside  of  a 
few  elementary  studies) — Mathematics  and  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  first  catalogue  shows  twenty-two  collegiate  students  pursu¬ 
ing  a  prescribed  course  of  limits  corresponding  with  subjects 
upon  which  examination  was  had  at  entrance.  By  1878  ninety 
students  were  found  in  four  college  classes.  The  following 
year  witnessed  the  cutting  off  the  preparatory  department.  To¬ 
day,  of  the  fourteen  hundred  students  properly  called  university 
students  nearly  seven  hundred  are  in  the  Collegiate  Department, 
to  which  they  have  been  admitted  upon  examination  fully  two 
years  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

But  progress  stops  not  here,  for  the  number  of  graduate 
students  is  rapidly  increasing,  this  year  numbering  in  all  de¬ 
partments  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty, — ninety  of  whom  are 
studying  for  a  Master’s  degree  or  for  a  Doctorate  in  Philosophy. 
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The  course  in  all  professional  departments  has  been  doubled  in 
length  of  time. 

Demands  for  advanced  instruction  have  been  met  by  liberal 
equipment  in  apparatus,  illustrative  material  and  reference  li¬ 
braries.  The  three  institutions  just  sketched  report  their  value 
at  $1,600,000,  the  accumulation  of  twenty-five  years. 

Greater  opportunities  have  encouraged  a  wider  range  of 
studies,  and  on  the  part  of  individuals  the  selection  of  some  defi¬ 
nite  line  of  study  with  more  of  original  research. 

Subjects  once  prescribed  are  subdivided,  and  elective  courses 
multiplied.  The  teaching  force  must,  of  course,  be  increased. 
The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  for  the  three  institutions 
is  three  hundred  and  sixteen,  with  an  average  of  twelve  students 
each. 

I  have  chosen  the  three  institutions  cited  because  they  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  acceptance  of  the  university  ideal, 
and  stand  midway  between  those  of  highest  and  lowest  degrees 
of  attainment,  and  because  of  my  better  knowledge  of  them 
through  a  half  century’s  acquaintance  with  their  struggles  and 
their  triumphs. 

All  the  State  universities  of  the  West  are  co-educational. 


TURNER^S  "APPROACH  TO  VENICE." 

HELEN  CARY  CHADWICK,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

Mysterious  moonlight !  dripping  with  soft  beams. 

Like  a  great  opal  on  the  heart  of  night, 

The  city  lies  asleep.  O  fair  the  sight. 

Where  drifting  barges  ripple  silvery  streams 
Toward  ghostly  gates  and  streets  of  chrysoprase. 

That,  murmurous  with  music,  wait  for  them  in  dreams. 
The  new  Jerusalem,  whose  white  soul  seems 
Waiting  for  heavenly  splendor’s  sheeted  blaze 
To  flood  its  domes  and  temples,  could  not  be 
More  lovely  than  these  earthly  scenes  that  wear 
Celestial  beauty.  Like  a  falling  star 
Such  thoughts  come  down  to  artists ;  they  can  see 
Eternal  cities,  royal,  ever  fair — 

Blessed  abodes  where  all  pure  pleasures  are. 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOLS. 

FRANK  H.  PALMER,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  OF  EDUCATION,  BOSTON. 

A  LETTER  was  recently  sent  to  twenty  school  superin¬ 
tendents  in  as  many  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  ask¬ 
ing  certain  questions  about  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  in 
their  several  schools.  Ten  cities  and  ten  towns  were  selected. 
In  choosing  these  it  was  the  intention  to  make  the  list  a  repre¬ 
sentative  one.  The  proportion  of  large  and  small  places,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  residential  towns,  seashore  and  country  districts 
was  nearly  uniform,  thus  securing  a  fair  general  average  of  the 
State  in  the  an.swers  given.  The  questions  were  as  follows:  I. 
Is  corporal  punishment  employed  in  your  schools?  II.  If  so, 
to  what  extent?  III.  Under  what  regulations?  (a)  Adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  teacher,  principal  or  yourself?  (^)  In  private  or 
in  the  presence  of  others?  (c)  What  instrument  is  used?  IV. 
For  what  kind  of  offenses?  V.  Is  it  accompanied  or  followed 
by  “  moral  suasion”?  VI.  What  is  your  opinion  of  its  value? 
VII.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  dispensed  with? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  questions  I.  to  V.  inclusive  have  to  do 
chiefly  with  matters  of  fact;  while  (questions  VI.  and  VII.  con¬ 
cern  personal  judgments  or  opinions.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty 
busy  superintendents  addressed  granted  us  the  courtesy  of  a 
more  or  less  extended  reply, — a  favor  which  was  deeply  appre¬ 
ciated.  There  is  a  general  agreement  in  the  answers  relating 
tq  matters  of  fact,  except  that  the  extent  to  which  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  is  actually  used  in  various  places  varies  considerably. 
There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  judgment  or  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  its  use.  Yet  a  trend  of  opinion  in  one 
direction  is  noticeable,  as  will  appear  presently. 

Tabulating  the  replies  according  to  the  questions  we  note  that : 
I.  A  simple  “  yes”  or  its  equivalent  answers  the  first  question 
in  i6  out  of  i8  letters.  The  17th  says  that  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  is  used  “  only  in  primary  schools”;  and  the  i8th  answers 
“  seldom  ;  practically  it  has  ceased.”  II.  In  the  17  cities  and 
towns  where  it  is  practiced  more  or  less  the  following  differ¬ 
ences  are  noted.  One  superintendent,  writing  from  a  large 
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city,  reports  86  cases  in  a  whole  year.  Another  in  a  small 
country  district  says :  “  For  the  fall  term  of  15  weeks  there 
were  reported  61  cases.  There  are  39  teachers  and  about  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils.”  Another,  in  a  city,  reports  “  63 
cases  in  16  weeks  in  a  school  enrolment  of  1886.”  This  is  a 
manufacturing  city  ;  while  another  superintendent,  from  a  near¬ 
by  suburban  residential  section,  reports  that  “  discipline  is 
almost  entirely  by  moral  suasion.”  “  About  one  case  a  year  for 
every  15  pupils;”  “very  limited;”  “very  slight,”  are  other 
replies.  In  all,  twelve  report  that  the  use  of  corporal  punishment 
is  only  occasional  and  exceptional,  while  five  indicate  that  it  is 
resorted  to  with  comparative  frequency.  One,  who  is  included 
in  the  twelve  just  named,  puts  the  matter  in  a  sensible  fashion, 
as  follows:  “When  all  other  means  have  been  tried  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  times  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  have 
failed,  corporal  punishment  is  used  as  a  last  resort  before  taking 
the  child  to  court.” 

III.  In  fourteen  of  the  replies  the  teacher,  and  in  three  others 
teacher  or  principal,  is  specified  as  the  person  who  inflicts  the 
punishment.  In  fourteen  cases  the  report  is  that  it  is  done  in 
private;  in  two  that  it  is  “optional”  with  the  teacher;  in  one 
school  it  is  required  that  another  teacher  shall  be  present  as  a 
witness.  The  rattan  is  the  favorite  instrument.  It  is  specified 
in  eleven  of  the  letters.  Other  instruments  are  the  ruler,  strap, 
strings  and  hand  ;  while  one  letter  says  the  matter  is  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  choice  of  the  teacher. 

IV.  Open  disobedience,  flagrant  misdemeanor,  insubordina¬ 
tion,  determined  disregard  of  regulations,  impudence,  laziness, 
any  gross  misconduct,  actual  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  teacher,  insolence,  constant  repetition  of  offenses  wherein 
other  means  of  punishment  have  failed  are  the  principal  causes 
enumerated. 

V.  This  question  is  unanimously  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
One  writes  that  “  moral  suasion  always  precedes,  accompanies 
and  follows  corporal  punishment  ”  in  his  schools.  Another 
says:  “The  supposition  is  that  moral  suasion  has  always  been 
tried  to  its  limit.  However,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher' 
the  child  is  in  an  especially  receptive  mood  after  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment,  moral  .suasion  may  follow.” 
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VI.  and  VII.  The  most  interesting  and  significant  part  of  this 
inquiry  is  found  in  the  answers  given  to  these  questions  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  value  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  feasibility  of 
abolishing  it.  Condensing  the  eighteen  answers  to  the  rigid 
requirements  of  the  space  at  our  disposal  the  essence  of  them  is 
as  follows  :  i.  Good  as  a  last  resort.  If  I  have  a  teacher  whom 
I  cannot  trust  to  punish  properly  when  the  necessity  arises  I 
try  to  find  one  to  take  her  place  whom  I  can  trust.  2.  Value¬ 
less.  It  could  be  dispensed  with.  3.  Sometimes  but  not 
always  valuable.  Cannot  be  dispensed  with  but  may  be  re¬ 
duced.  4.  No  question  but  that  it  sometimes  does  good.  It 
could  be  dispensed  with  but  not  without  loss,  as  ordinarily  the 
good  of  the  pupil  requires  not  that  he  be  sent  out  of  the  school, 
but  that  he  be  made  to  behave  in  school.  5.  In  the  hands  of 
prudent  teachers  it  is  exemplary  and  reformative  when  other 
means  fail.  For  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  it  cannot  well  be 
dispensed  with  ;  but  still,  the  heart  is  mightier  than  the  birch. 
6.  Of  little  value  in  reforming;  keeps  some  in  subjection.  I 
think  it  could  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  but  my  committee  dif¬ 
fer  with  me  on  this  point.  7.  The  best  teachers  use  it  the  least. 
The  right  should  not  be  taken  from  the  teacher,  but  it  is  more 
and  more  passing  out  of  use.  8.  It  saves  one  boy  in  fifty  from 
the  street  or  the  reformatory,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  9. 
Do  not  believe  much  in  it.  There  are  but  few  cases  here  in 
which  it  is  used,  and  these  might  perhaps  be  managed  some  other 
way  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  care  to  have  a  rule  forbid¬ 
ding  it.  10.  Valuable  to  retain  it  rather  than  allow  one  disor¬ 
derly  pupil  to  disorganize  the  school.  Do  not  think  it  could  be 
dispensed  with.  ii.  Valuable  only  in  great  emergency,  and 
could  be  dispensed  with.  12.  Absolutely  indispensable  to  best 
interests  of  some  children.  I  am  sure  there  are  instances  where 
a  sound  thrashing  would  make  the  pupil  submissive,  and  in  the 
end  bring  about  his  reform  without  placing  upon  him  the  lasting 
disgrace  of  a  term  in  the  reform  school.  It  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  but  I  believe  that  it  would  jeopardize  the  souls 
of  certain  pupils  to  dispense  with  it  altogether.  13*  I  know  of 
repeated  cases  where  it  has  succeeded  when  other  means  have 
failed.  I  do  not  think  in  the  present  state  of  social  progress  it 
could  be  dispensed  with.  14.  Necessary  in  some  cases  as  alter- 
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native  to  suspension.  •  Yet  I  am  sure  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 
I  have  taught  in  one  State  where  it  is  forbidden  by  law,  and  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  very  best  discipline.  But 
any  sudden  change  might  seriously  affect  discipline  in  schools 
where  it  has  been  frequently  used.  It  is  possible  to  gradually 
eliminate  the  practice  to  a  very  large  extent.  15.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  held  in  reserve.  I  would  not  abolish  it  by  decree. 
It  is  passing  as  civilization  advances  and  the  skill  of  teachers 
increases.  16.  It  is  of  value.  Better  teachers  would  use  it 
somewhat  less  frequently.  17.  Have  used  it  but  few  times  in 
my  life.  I  once  got  excellent  results  by  turning  an  incorrigible 
boy  over  a  desk,  giving  him  one  blow,  with  a  pause  of  five  min¬ 
utes  for  reflection  on  his  misdemeanors,  then  another  blow  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  period  of  reflection,  then  a  third  blow  and 
interval.  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  that  boy  again,  and  he 
lived  to  thank  me  for  the  discipline  and  the  opportunities  for  re¬ 
flection.  He  said  that  he  found  it  easy  to  bear  the  former,  but 
couldn’t  stand  the  latter.  18.  My  opinion  of  its  value  is  high. 
The  ministry  of  pain  is  mysterious,  but  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
ministries  in  the  hands  of  God  or  man. 

Perhaps  comment  is  unnecessary  on  the  facts  and  opinions 
thus  reported.  We  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  the  same 
fundamental  difl'erences  of  philosophic  conception  underlying 
this  educational  question  about  the  use  of  corporal  punishment 
in  our  schools  are  also  at  the  basis  of  many  other  questions  now 
in  public  debate.  There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  use  of 
force  in  the  attainment  of  moral  ends  is  never  right.  To  such 
persons,  if  they  are  consistent,  war  is  always  wrong,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  retribution  in  theology  is  an  anomaly,  no  state  and  no 
individual  should  ever  resort  to  force  in  self-defense,  and  should 
pursue  only  such  ends  as  may  be  gained  by  a  patient  non-resist¬ 
ance  and  a  submissive  meekness.  The  father  should  cease  to 
whip  his  child  and  the  teacher  her  pupil.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  while 
recognizing  the  beauty  of  such  an  ideal  social  condition,  find  it 
at  present  impossible  of  practical  realization.  The  forces  of 
evil  are  so  aggressive  that  they  must  be  met  and  overcome, 
sometimes  at  least,  by  a  counter  appeal  to  force.  There  are 
those  who  are  amenable  to  no  other  argument.  Happily,  the 
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'  signs  of  the  times  show  that  a  direction  has  been  taken  and 
progress  is  being  made  toward  a  better  day  and  order.  This 
tendency  is  clearly  shown  in  the  schools,  which  are  so  power¬ 
ful  in  the  making  of  public  opinion.  It  is  revealed  in  the  facts 
and  opinions  that  are  here  given.  The  tendency  is  distinctly 
away  from  the  use  of  physical  reactions  as  a  means  of  moral 
discipline.  This  reform  will  precede  the  abolishment  of  great 
national  armaments,  armored  ships  and  “  long  Toms.”  It  will 
be  one  step  toward  the  day  of  universal  peace  and  happiness. 
So,  though  *the  millennium  has  not  come  yet,  let  us  rejoice  that 
it  is  coming.  When  it  is  but  a  little  nearer  the  birch  and  the 
rattan  will  surely  disappear  into  the  limbo  of  a  final  oblivion. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  ENGLISH  CHILDREN. 

LIZZIE  T.  HUSSEY,  SKOWHEGAN,  MAINE. 

IT  became  the  proud  privilege  of  two  English  queens  to 
witness  great  and  lasting  changes  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  motherland.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  children  had  been  sadly  neglected  by  the  state,  which  had 
yet  to  learn  the  truth  embodied  in  those  words  of  old,  “Take 
heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones.” 

To  be  sure,  there  were  provisions  made  for  the  education 
of  the  favored  youth  of  the  land  as  far  back  as  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  but  these  methods  were  of  the  crudest  and  most 
primitive  sort.  For  hundreds  of  years  institutions  of  learning 
were  to  be  found  only  in  connection  with  monasteries,  and 
many,  even,  of  these  were  swept  away  when  the  fierce  tribes 
from  the  north  came  down  upon  the  island. 

We  read  of  how  the  good  King  Alfred  sent  for  learned  men 
from  abroad — ^John  of  Saxony,  Asser  of  St.  David’s,  and  Grim- 
bald  the  provost  of  St.  Omer — to  found  schools  for  his  people. 
Many,  also,  of  the  children  of  noblemen  received  instruction  at 
the  king’s  court,  together  with  the  young  princes  and  princesses. 

But  the  clergy  of  those  remote  days  seem  to  have  been  the 
nfost  interested  and  most  active  in  the  educational  movements. 
Aside  from  their  own  duties  connected  with  church  and  mon¬ 
astery,  we  find  many  of  them  devoting  a  large  part  of  their 
spare  time  to  teaching.  Especial  attention,  however,  was  given 
to  those  pupils  destined  for  the  service  of  church  or  state. 
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Near  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  founded  Winchester,  which  is 
to-day  the  oldest  school  in  England.  After  five  hundred  years 
there  remains  in  its  constitution  many  striking  features  im¬ 
pressed  upon  it  by  this  great  bishop  of  the  greatest  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings. 

Few  of  the  laity  were  able  to  read,  and  it  was  to  the  priests 
that  the  people  looked  for  instruction  of  all  kinds.  Nearly 
every  monastery  and  nunnery  had  a  school  attached  to  it, 
where  the  boys  were  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  girls 
Latin  and  English,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  embroidery.  This, 
however,  was  for  the  better  class  only,  and  the  children  of 
craftsmen  obtained  only  such  meager  instruction  as  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  home,  where  their  time  was  spent  in  more  homely 
duties. 

That  a  great  gulf  intervened,  socially  as  well  as  intellectually, 
between  the  schoolboys  of  then  and  now  is  evident  when  we 
read  that  it  was  a  common  occurrence  on  the  festal  days  for  the 
boys  to  argue  with  each  other  about  “  the  principles  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  the  rules  of  the  past  and  future  tense  ” ;  a  delightful 
pastime,  we  have  no  doubt ! 

But  with  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  these  schools  vanished 
in  appalling  numbers.  Yet  precocious  children  lived  even  in 
those  stormy  days  of  the  old  motherland.  We  are  told  that 
Lucy  Hutchinson  was  able  to  read  at  four  years  of  age,  while 
eight  tutors  were  employed  to  teach  her  languages,  writing, 
music,  needlework  and  dancing  when  she  had  reached  the  age 
of  seven.  The  girls  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  also  trained 
in  the  preparation  of  simples  and  medicines. 

Following  the  Reformation,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  new  enthusiasm  felt  for  the  cause  of  learning, — an  era 
great  and  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  It  is  stated 
that  during  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  schools  were  established,  which  still  survive  and 
are  doing  effective  work  in  their  sphere.  From  these  so-called 
grammar  schools  have  gone  forth  men  whose  names  are  famous 
in  the  annals  of  their  native  country, — such  names  as  Lord 
Byron,  Pepys  the  diarist,  Shelley,  Hallam  the  historian,  and 
England’s  grand  old  man,  William  Gladstone. 
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But  the  days  that  followed  were  dark  days  for  the  cause. 
England  was  then  an  England  whose  very  air  was  rife  with  dis¬ 
sensions  and  revolutions.  It  was  an  England  where  it  was  an 
easy  thing  for  men  to  die ;  an  England  that  sent  Raleigh  to 
prison ;  an  England  that  executed  many  an  innocent  prisoner 
in  the  old  Tower  of  London  ;  an  England  where  the  tide  of  free¬ 
dom  was  at  low  ebb. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell,  in  a  recent  article  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  says :  “  If  we  in  England  have  been  moving  timidly  and 
doubtfully  along  the  path  of  progress,  and  are  still  far  from 
every  goal  of  religious  and  educational  equality,  remember,  in 
explanation,  how  much  of  our  best  blood  was  drained  away 
from  us  in  the  Mayflower.” 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  commercial 
classes,  having  during  this  time  risen  to  wealth  and  importance, 
began  to  see  the  incongruity  of  schools  in  which  nothing  was 
taught  but  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  after  life  of  many  of  the 
pupils — a  life  which  in  hundreds  of  instances  was  spent  in 
trade.  Then  it  was  that,  profiting  by  their  own  experience, 
many  of  the  wealthy  men  resolved  to  be  benefactors  to  their 
class,  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  in  many 
towns  a  free  school  “  over  whose  gates  was  generally  set  up 
the  efflgy  of  a  boy  in  blue  or  green,  with  an  inscription  betoken¬ 
ing  that  by  the  last  will  of  Alderman  A.  B.  this  school  had 
been  founded  for  twenty  poor  boys,  to  be  clothed  and  taught 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.”  While  the  grammar  schools 
were  graduating  ministers  and  doctors  and  lawyers  these  free 
schools  were  training  skillful  handicraftsmen. 

The  girls  seem  to  have  been  defrauded  of  their  rights  in 
many  instances  where  large  sums  of  money  and  grants  of  land 
were  given  for  the  founding  of  schools  for  both  sexes,  but  which 
were  used  exclusively  for  boys.  Home  education  was  the  most 
popular  method  for  teaching  girls  for  many  years,  and  a  gov¬ 
erness  of  often  questionable  ability  instructed  the  girls  of  the 
family,  while  the  boys  were  sent  to  one  of  the  large  public 
schools. 

With  the  passing  years  England  had  learned  much,  but  she 
has  still  much  to  learn.  Not  yet  had  the  child  been  recognized 
as  a  potent  factor  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 
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But  during  the  nineteenth  century  a  renaissance  of  learning 
seems  to  have  swept  over  the  country,  and  the  age  of  Queen 
Victoria  rivals  that  of  Elizabeth  in  the  zeal  and  importance  of 
its  educational  movements.  Gradually  it  is  dawning  upon  the 
English  people  that  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  them  in 
the  training  of  the  children  of  the  nation.  As  has  been  well 
said,  “  The  highest  responsibility  of  life  has  been  entrusted  to 
you  in  the  gift,  from  the  Lord,  of  a  little  child.”  Nevertheless, 
our  English  cousins,  accustomed  as  they  have  been  for  so  long  to 
consider  the  childhood  of  the  nations  of  minor  importance,  have 
been  slower  in  their  progress  than  any  other  European  nation. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  child  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  was  left  for  the  greater  part  to  the  fancy  of  the  parents. 
Yet  it  was  an  Englishman  who  tells  us:  “  It  makes  very  little 
difference  what  the  trade,  business,  or  branch  of  learning ;  in 
mechanical  labor,  or  intellectual  effort,  the  educated  man  is 
always  superior  to  the  common  laborer.  One  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  applying  his  powers  in  the  right  way  will  carry  his 
system  into  any  occupation,  and  it  will  help  him  as  much  to 
handle  a  rope  as  to  write  a  poem.” 

But  this  article,  education  could  only  be  obtained  in  many  in¬ 
stances  by  the  payment  of  a  fee,  and  whoever  was  not  able  to 
do  this  must  go  without ;  for  education  w'as  not  a  necessity,  ap¬ 
parently,  but  only  a  luxury. 

At  last  a  system  of  taxation  was  established  for  the  support 
of  public  education,  and  the  House  of  Commons  made  active 
efforts  in  that  direction.  Bills  were  proposed,  but  many  were 
unsuccessful. 

The  boys  of  the  last  generation  had  a  loyal  champion  in 
Charles  Dickens,  who  with  Froebel,  that  great  educator  across 
the  Channel,  have  been  called  the  “best  interpreters  of  Christ’s 
ideals  of  childhood.”  In  his  books  nineteen  different  schools 
are  described.  Through  his  depicting  in  humorous  caricature 
those  Yorkshire  schools  as  shown  in  Nicholas  Nickleby  he 
helped  to  banish  a  system  which  was  a  disgrace  to  any  country. 
Of  these  schools  he  writes  : 

“Of  the  monstrous  neglect  of  education  in  England  .  .  . 
private  schools  long  afforded  a  notable  example.  Although 
any  man  who  had  proved  his  unfitness  for  any  other  occupa- 
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tion  in  life  was  free,  without  examination  or  qualification,  to 
open  a  school  anywhere ;  although  preparation  for  the  functions 
he  undertook  was  required  in  the  surgeon  who  assisted  to  bring 
a  boy  into  the  world,  or  might  one  day  assist,  perhaps,  to  send 
him  out  of  it ;  in  the  chemist,  the  attorney,  the  butcher,  the  bak¬ 
er,  the  candlestick  maker,  the  whole  round  of  crafts  and 
trades,  the  schoolmaster  excepted,  .  .  .  the  Yorkshire  school¬ 
masters  were  the  lowest  round  in  the  whole  ladder.  ” 

Thackeray,  in  a  loving  tribute  to  the  great  novelist,  says: — 

“  Dotheboys  Hall  was  a  cheap  school.  There  were  many 
siich  establishments  in  the  northern  country.  Parents  were 
ashamed  that  never  were  ashamed  before  until  the  kind  satirist 
laughed  at  them ;  relatives  were  frightened ;  scores  of  little 
scholars  were  taken  away ;  poor  schoolmasters  had  to  shut  their 
shops  up,  every  pedagogue  was  voted  a  Squeers,  and  many  suf¬ 
fered,  no  doubt,  unjustly  ;  but  afterwards  school-boys’ backs  were 
not  so  much  caned,  school-boys’  meat  was  less  tough  and  more 
plentiful,  and  school-boys’  milk  was  not  so  sky-blue.” 

To  an  American,  accustomed  to  the  systematic  methods  of 
the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  English  system 
of  to-day  —  or  rather  the  lack  of  system  —  seems  even  now  of 
perplexing  intricacy.  The  grading  of  schools  so  familiar  with 
us  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  under  the  guidance 
of  town  or  state  does  not  exist  in  England,  save  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  where  it  is  far  from  being  a  success  on  account  of  the 
friction  of  those  in  control.  The  higher  subjects  are  never 
taught  in  many  schools,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  teacher 
is  not  qualified  to  do  so.  Too  often  teaching  seems  the  last  re¬ 
sort  of  the  man  in  search  of  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  the  proper 
training  of  teachers  has  been  a  matter  of  small  consideration, 
until  recently. 

When  a  “public  school”  is  spoken  of  in  England  one  of  the 
large  endowed  schools  is  meant,  such  as  Eton  or  Rugby. 
These  are  boarding  schools,  supported  by  the  income  from  en¬ 
dowments,  together  with  the  tuition  paid  by  the  pupils,  who  are 
chiefly  the  sons  of  wealthy  men  or  the  nobility.  Many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  nation  make  schools  of  this  sort  a  necessity. 
In  the  families  of  military  and  naval  officers,  diplomatic  and 
colonial  officials,  it  is  impossible  for  the  children  to  be  educated 
under  the  parental  eyes.  The  owners  of  great  estates  living 
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far  from  educational  centers  must  send  their  boys  away  from 
home  to  be  properly  trained. 

A  large  part  of  the  schools  are  independent  of  the  State,  to 
whom  they  are  subject  only  in  respect  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligations  laid  down  in  their  charters. 

In  other  instances  the  school  board  have  control  of  the  affairs, 
this  board  being  elected  by  all  the  tax-payers,  women  included. 

A  limit  is  now  placed  upon  the  age  of  children  employed  in 
factories,  shops  and  mines. 

As  a  general  thing  public  and  private  agencies  unite  in  the 
maintenance  and  control  of  the  English  schools. 

Sectarianism  is  to-day  one  of  the  crying  evils  that  deserve 
to  be  banished  from  the  realm.  Over  half  of  the  teachers  re¬ 
ceive  their  appointments  from  the  fact  that  they  belong  to 
the  Anglican  or  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  leading  State 
Church  newspaper,  the  Guardian,  says: — 

“  In  order  to  keep  going  our  own  church  schools  we  are 
obliged  to  block  wherever  we  can  the  general  advance  of  the 
educational  movement.  ” 

To-day  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  public  free  schools 
to  educate  more  than  half  of  the  children,  while  the  remainder 
are  obliged,  under  penalty  of  the  law,  to  attend  sectarian 
schools.  Everywhere  is  seen  an  appalling  want  of  national 
organization. 

To  an  American,  where  education  is  as  common,  as  free  — 
and  I  had  almost  said  as  important  —  a  thing  as  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  this  indifference  of  the  English  people  to  this  great 
question  seems  almost  unaccountable. 

Is  it  not  a  deplorable  fact  that  a  nation  whose  sway  extends 
over  Canada,  India,  Australia,  South  Africa  and^  the  islands  of 
the  sea  spends  $350,000,000  on  her  war  debts,  while  only  a  pal¬ 
try  $65 ,000,000  —  barely  one  sixth  — is  devoted  to  education  ?  Is 
this  not  a  weighty  question  for  a  nation’s  consideration  —  a  na¬ 
tion  where  one  fifth  of  the  adults  are  unable  to  write  their  own 
names?  The  hope  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  youth. 

Emerson  says  ;  “  We  are  fired  with  the  hope  to  reform  men. 

After  many  experiments  we  find  that  we  must  begin  « arlier — 
at  school.” 
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The  signs,  however,  are  more  encouraging  than  ever  before. 

The  new  century  lies  before  us.  The  pulse  of  the  nation  throbs 
with  new  life,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man — the  banding  together 
for  one  common  good — is  the  watchword  of  the  times. 

Universal  education  may  not  come  to  our  brothers  in  England 
this  year  or  next,  or  for  many  years  to  come,  but  do  we  not  all 
unite  with  England’s  late  poet  laureate,  as  he  sings  in  Locksley 
Hall  : 

“  Forward,  forward  let  us  range. 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change.” 


IN  THE  SPIRIT. 

T.  S.  LOWDEN,  PH.D.,  DEAN  DEPARTMENT  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY,  EAST¬ 
ERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 

IT  is  evident  that  the  teacher  must  have  character  with  high 
ideals  and  live  thereto,  possess  scholarship,  be  cultured  and 
equipped  professionally,  if  any  degree  of  success  in  her  work 
is  hoped  for ;  but  with  it  all,  her  work  will  prove  well-nigh  a 
failure,  be  a  spiritless,  mechanical,  daily  grind,  unless  she  is 
earnest,  responsive,  sympathetic — “  In  the  Spirit.”  What  is  it 
to  be  “  In  the  Spirit?”  Illustration  and  example  best  answer. 
John  was  “In  the  Spirit”  on  Patmos.  “I  was  in  the  isle  for 
the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.”  It  was 
the  Lord’s  day,  and  a  silence  was  brooding  over  the  lonely 
JEgean  isle,  broken  only  by  the  dash  of  waves  against  the 
rock-bound  coast.  The  day  and  place  lent  auspice  to  spirit, 
but  above  all  was  heart,  intent,  purpose,  the  life  of  that  “  be¬ 
loved  disciple,”  that  induced  the  heavens  to  open  and  reveal 
themselves.  To  the  honest  heart,  the  responsive  soul,  the 
sincere  life,  heaven  is  ever  near  if  he  but  divine ;  ever  willing 
to  divulge  its  secrets  and  joys  if  he  but  importune.  To  the 
wayfarer  the  way  opens  if  he  but  seek.  “  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you.  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find..  Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you.”  But  the  “  asking,”  “  seeking,”  “  knock¬ 
ing”  must  be  done  “  In  the  Spirit.”  Without  responsiveness, 
sincerity,  earnestness  and  sympathy  our  petitions,  pleadings, 
labors,  our  lives,  avail  not.  • 
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Sometime  since  I  was  obliged  to  walk  several  miles  along  a 
railroad,  closely  skirted  on  one  side  by  a  ravine,  on  the  other 
by  overhanging  cliffs  and.rifgged  slopes.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  the  track  was  thickly  covered  with  rough  slag  from 
the  iron  mills.  I  had  the  alternative  of  walking  the  railing  or 
trudging  through  the  slag.  It  was  a  laborious  journey.  The 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  I  returned  the  same  way.  It 
was  one  of  those  days  early  in  November, — 

“  As  still  such  days  will  come 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee 
From  out  their  winter  home.” 

The  sky  was  azure,  thinly  veiled  o’er  here  and*there  with  floc- 
culent  clouds,  through  which  the  sun  shone  with  mellow, 
autumnal  light,  enveloping  hill  and  vale  in  purple  hue.  A 
gentle  breeze  came  out  of  the  south.  An  occasional  dandelion 
dared  yet  appear ;  a  spray  of  aster  yet  remained.  The  grass 
with  its  recent  growth,  new,  tender,  green,  carpeted  the  ground 
beneath  the  leafless  oaks.  The  rills  hastening  toward  the  riv¬ 
ulets  made  music  with  their  murmuring  notes,  purling  over 
the  shallows.  The  assembled  waters,  gathered  from  the  hills, 
tumbling  o’er  the  distant  dam  gave  undertone  in  symphony. 
Near  by  in  the  thicket  the  red  bird  whistled  merrily,  while  up 
the  hillside  in  the  wood,  the  haughty,  quarrelsome  jay  was 
scolding  a  solitary  crow  that  cawed  in  joy  for  the  sunshine. 
Even  the  belated  butterfly  (Philodice),  with  her  clouded  sulphur 
wings,  rejoiced  to  float  in  the  balmy  air,  while  the  tiger  cater¬ 
pillar  was  anxiously  hastening  along,  nervous,  lest  he  be  too 
late  for  transformation.  Over  all  this  life  and  beauty,  so  soon 
to  depart,  there  brooded  that  ominous  silence,  that  foreboding 
stillness  which  portends  the  oncoming  storm.  Alas,  that  such 
days  are  so  rare  !  but  thanks  that  they  come  at  all,  for, 

“Far  through  the  memory  shines  a  happy  day 
Cloudless  of  care,  down-shod  to  every  sense. 

And  simply  perfect  from  its  own  resource. 

Such  days  are  not  the  prey  of  setting  suns. 

Nor  ever  blurred  with  mist  of  afterthought.” 

I  strolled,  I  lingered,  I  rested.  My  nerves  were  at  peace. 
My  limbs  were  flUed  with  the  warmth  of  life,  my  thoughts  with 
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buoyancy,  my  heart  with  joy.  I  felt,  I  thought,  I  sympathized,  I 
responded  to  the  wonderful,  the  beautiful,  the  life  about  me.  My 
soul  was  filled.  Tears  of  gratitude  welled  up  that  I,  “poor 
worm  of  dust,”  was  a  part  of  all  this  life  and  loveliness :  “  A 
centred  self,  which  feels,  and  is  ” — a  part  of  all  life’s  mystery. 

All  the  while  I  was  in  the  domain  of  my  inner  self,  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  toils  and  cares  of  life.  Suddenly  the  spell  was  broken 
when  by  chance  I  turned  about  and  saw  that  I  had  again  but 
unconsciously  plodded  through  the  slag,  which  only  yesterday 
had  caused  so  much  annoyance.  But  yesterday  it  was  “  me” 
who  was.  To-day  it  is  “  I  ”  that  is.  Yesterday  there  was  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  ills;  to-day  a  respondence  to  charms.  Yesterday 
the  slag  detained  “  me,”  my  outer  life  or  external  self,  and  so 
it  does  to-day  ;  but  to-day,  likewise,  is  my  inner  life,  the  interior 
self,  touched,  moved,  delighted,  so  that  the  exuberance  thereof 
o’erflows  and  quenches  the  ills  of  “me.”  To-day  I  am  “In 
the  Spirit.”  I  can  see,  feel,  realize,  sympathize,  respond.  It 
is  clear  that 

“  All  I  see  in  earth  and  sky. 

Star,  flower,  beast,  bird,  is  a  part  of  me. 

This  conscious  life  is  the  same 
Which  thrills  the  universal  frame.” 

How  much  of  life  we  see  is  slag,  even  though  we  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  good  and  beautiful,  so  abundant  and  broadcast 
about  us,  unless  with  the  discerning  eye  of  the  inner  self  we 
penetrate,  the  veil,  perceive,  understand  and  comprehend  the 
world,  its  fullness  and  the  richness  thereof!  Each  creates  his 
world,  his  universe,  and  makes  his  inner  or  outer  self  the 
center  of  it.  His  world  is  spiritual  or  material  inasmuch  as  it 
is  generated  by  his  inner  or  outer  life.  We  are  prone  to  see 
the  slag  in  life.  We  see  too  oft  “through  glasses  darkly.” 
Slag  there  is  in  life,  and  slag  there  needs  must  be,  but  we  should 
learn  to  know  the  slag  and  profit  by  it.  The  duties  incident 
to  the  teacher’s  life  can  not  be  counted  slag.  Our  interest  in 
life,  in  growth  and  development,  childhood,  right,  truth  and 
the  beautiful ;  our  interest  in  humanity,  the  race,  its  future  wel¬ 
fare,  should  be  wholly  sufficient  to  stimulate  our  inner  life,  and 
make  us  live  “  In  the  Spirit.” 

Comenius  must  have  been  “  In  the  Spirit.”  No  man  can  give 
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his  life,  dedicate  himself,  devote  his  time,  energy  and  talent  to 
a  cause,  especially  that  of  elevating  the  race,  bettering  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  mankind,  alleviating  its  woes,  encouraging  it  to  logk 
up,  unless  he  be  “  In  the  Spirit.”  Thomas  Arnold  and  Froebel, 
too,  must  have  been  “  In  the  Spirit.”  The  work  they  did  so 
well,  their  influence  in  our  day  is  evidence  of  it.  .  But  what  of 
Pestalozzi?  Can  anyone  live  a  more  “living  sacrifice ”  than 
did  he  in  his  devotion  to  childhood,  orphanage  and  the  lowly? 
Poor  as  was  his  scholarship,  meager  his  culture,  ill-balanced 
his  character,  yet  my  heart  leaps  up  when  I  think  of  “  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  love,”  his  sacrifices ;  the  cheer  he  has  sent  into  miserable 
souls,  the  Samaritan  offices  he  performed,  the  good  he  has 
done ;  ever  earnest,  sincere,  responsive,  sympathetic.  With 
him  the  inner  life,  “  the  I,”  with  self  and  child  was  the  end  and 
aim  of  education.  Externals,  “  the  me,”  concerned  him  little. 
He  lived  and  labored  “  In  the  Spirit.”  Only  such  a  life  and 
labor  can  call  forth,  even  in  death,  an  epitaph  such  as  that  which 
has  been  justly  given  him  :  “  Saviour  of  the  poor,  preacher  of 
the  people,  father  of  the  orphan,  educator  of  humanity,  man, 
Christian,  citizen :  everything  for  others,  nothing  for  self. 
Blessed  be  his  name.”  Better  leave  such  an  epitaph  on  the 
hearts  and  in  the  lives  of  humanity  and  be  buried  “in  a  valley 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Bethpeor,”  than  be  ephemer- 
ally  great  and  be  interred  with  imposing  ceremonies  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  corner  in  Westminster. 

The  school-house,  its  equipment  and  environment,  the  com¬ 
munity,  cast  their  influence  to  inspirit  or  thwart  the  teacher’s 
work.  All  this  is  paraphernalia  (a  help,  ’tis  true)  to  him  who 
has  an  inner  life,  enriched,  vast-stored,  from  whence  he  draws 
his  daily  sustenance.  This  one  gives  bread,  not  stones :  enno¬ 
bles  all  he  looks  upon,  turns  to  purer  metal  all  he  touches.  His 
goal  is  spirit,  not  show.  This  he  plants  in  others.  Get  but  the 
goad  within  thyself  if  thou  wouldst  be  a  man.  A  year  with 
such  a  one  means  life-long  blessings  to  the  child. 

“As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less. 

So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness.” 

It  twice  ennobles.  “It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes.”  Happy  and  influential  is  he  who  is  conversant  with  the 
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one  real  language,  sympathy, — the  cord  that  binds  man  to 
man — the  electric  current  that  unifies,  the  motor  by  which  we 
feel.  To  feel  and  be  moved  to  feel,  how  noble  !  It  is  our  rich¬ 
est  endowment,  our  most  God-like  heritage.  Sympathy,  what 
an  uplifting  force  !  How  permeating  its  influence,  how  buoy¬ 
ant  its  power !  What  a  tonic  to  the  weak,  resuscitator  of 
the  faint,  a  healer  of  the  sick,  a  mead  in  distress  I  He  who  in 
his  teaching  remembers*  his  childhood,  his  early  manhood,  who 
can,  at  will,  renew  his  youth,  and  see  himself  again  in  infancy, 
who  forgets  not  the  troubles  in  his  long  division,  those  first  dark 
days  in  his  geometr^s  the  hours  of  toil  over  his  Greek  verb, 
though  he  may  lack  high  scholarship,  expert,  professional 
training,  a  broad  and  liberal  culture, — important  qualifications 
in  the  main — has  the  essential  equipment  for  real  success. 

The  teaching  profession  needs  students  of  life,  of  humanity ; 
teachers  whose  permanent  interests  lie  along  the  lines  of  their 
labors,  who  live  in  their  work,  who  are  earnest,  sincere,  noble, 
responsive,  sympathetic, — who  are  “  In  the  Spirit.” 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

JAMES  H.  ROSS,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

PROM  April  21st  of  the  present  month  to  May  ist  the  first 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  will  be  in  session  in  New  York,  an  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  Benjamin  Harrison,  LL.D.,  Honorary 
President.  The  modern  missionary  movement  dates  from  1792, 
and  the  closing  year  of  the  nineteeth  century  is  deemed  the 
fitting  time  to  review  and  to  plan  anew  all  missionary  work.  It 
has  had  an  educational  program,  and  the  Conference  is  to  have 
one,  and  the  twentieth  century  will  carry  out  a  larger  one 
than  the  nineteenth  has  done.  Miss  Mary  M.  Patrick,  Ph.D., 
Principal  of  the  American  Girls’  School  in  Constantinople,  and 
a  contributor  to  Education,  says,  “  It  is  self-evident  that  higher 
education  will  be  the  strongest  Christianizing  force  in  the  new 
century.” 
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Christian,  missionary  education  contemplates  the  pagan,  Papal 
and  Mohammedan  worlds  as  it  Hnds  them.  The  pagan  world 
is  conceded  to  be  ignorant ;  ignorant  of  God,  of  the  Bible,  of 
the  means  of  grace  and  the  spiritual  life,  of  the  life  immortal  as 
a  revelation  of  God  and  of  truth.  India  and  China  are  the  two 
leading  pagan  countries  of  the  globe,  and  are  typical  of  the  rest 
of  the  pagan  world.  Some  Papal  lands,  like  Spain  and  Austria, 
are  still  the  subjects  of  distinct  Protestant  efforts  to  evangelize 
them,  inclusive  of  education  as  a  means  to  the  end.  .  Education 
has  not  attracted  the  Moslems  as  it  has  the  Hindus. 

But  the  pagan  world  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  a  native  system 
of  education.  We  have  heard  much  of  Chinese  education  and 
of  competitive  examinations.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  infer 
that  the  Chinese  millions  as  a  whole  are  educated.  There  is  a 
percentage  of  readers  everywhere,  and  the  Chinese  have  a  high 
regard  for  education  and  literature.  But  probably  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  can  read.  Native  and  Christian  education  in 
India  have  been  so  efficient  during  this  century,  and  especially 
since  the  arrival  in  Calcutta,  in  1829,  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Duff,  the  great  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  in  Bomba}',  a  missionary  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  that  the  number  of  read¬ 
ers  in  India  is  now  estimated  at  twenty  millions,  with  an  annual 
increase  of  two  millions,  and  the  number  of  educated  Hindus  is 
estimated  at  two  millions.  But  what  are  these  among  so  many? 
Only  half  a  million  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions 
of  women  in  British  India  can  read  and  write. 

Moreover,  the  educational  missionary  program  provides  for 
something  more  than  technical,  governmental,  mental,  phys¬ 
ical,  industrial,  ornamental  education.  From  first  to  last,  in  all 
departments  and  efforts,  it  aims  to  Christianize  the  people ;  to 
evangelize  them.  Hence  it  is  and  must  be  independent.  It 
admits  of  no  union  of  church  and  state  anywhere,  although 
occasional  grants  in  aid  and  prizes  and  rewards  are  accepted 
from  foreign  governments.  This  has  been  done  in  our  own 
country  down  to  recent  years,  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  expe¬ 
dient  anywhere,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  more  than  that. 

The  educational  missionary  program  accepts  the  whole  field 
of  education  as  its  own,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  schools  for  specialists.  It  differs  from  ordinary 
education  only  in  making  education  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
end  personal  religion,  rather  than  in  making  it  an  end  in  itself. 
It  trains  missionaries  at  home  for  missionary  work  before  send¬ 
ing  them  abroad,  not  merely  in  schools,  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  but  in  missionary  institutes  and  training  schools,  and  in 
special  lines  of  medical  training.  Abroad,  it  ranges  over  the 
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whole  population,  men,  women  and  children  ;  and  it  graduates 
all  for  missionary  work  among  their  own  kinsmen  and  nation¬ 
alities. 

The  first  work  of  a  missionary  is  translation.  He  does  not 
find  what  he  wants.  He  must  create  it.  The  Bible  must  be 
translated,  and  the  hymn  book  and  the  primer  and  a  literature. 
This  is  a  work  that  has  been  done  extensively  because  done 
universally.  The  Bible  as  the  one  book  for  all  lands  and  peo¬ 
ples  has  been  translated.  The  entire  number  of  tongues  in 
which  the  Scriptures  now  speak  is  four  hundred.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London ;  American  Bible  Society, 
New  York  ;  and  the  National  Bible  Society,  Scotland,  named 
in  the  order  of  their  origin,  have  been  the  great  agencies  for 
the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  is  par  excellence  “the”  Bible  Society, 
and  its  total  issues  since  its  formation  in  1804  have  been  155,- 
500,000.  The  total  issues  of  the  American  Bible  Society  since  its 
organization  in  1816  have  been  sixty-six  millions.  The  National 
Bible  Society  for  Scotland  maintains  281  colporteurs  among  the 
heathen.  The  primary  missionary  societies,  therefore,  are  the 
Bible  Societies.  The  written  volume,  silent  yet  vocal,  makes 
its  own  way  in  the  world,  often  goes  wholly  or  in  part  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  missionary,  and  prepares  the  way  before  him.  The 
Rev.  John  Ross  of  Moukden,  in  Manchuria,  met  a  few  Korean 
youths  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
their  language  so  that  he  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  into  Korean.  He  sent  the  book  into  the  country,  with 
large  numbers  of  Chinese  Bibles.  When  the  first  missionaries 
entered  the  country  they  found  in  Northern  Korea  considerable 
communities  that  were  acquainted  with  Christianity,  professed 
Protestantism,  and  were  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  and 
teach  them. 

All  missionary  societies,  secondarily,  are  educational  societies. 
They  make  preaching  primary  and  education  secondary.  They 
admit  the  precedence  and  accept  the  co-operation  of  the  Bible 
Societies.  They  differ  as  to  the  relative  importance  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  education  compared  to  evangelization  and  as  an  aid  to 
evangelization.  But  the  tendency  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
one  to  regard  education  in  some  form  and  to  varied  degrees  as 
indispensable. 

Eugene  Stock,  editorial  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  London,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  coming  Confer¬ 
ence  representing  the  Church  of  England,  says:  “Of  evan¬ 
gelistic  methods  one  of  the  most  important  is  education.  There 
can  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  distinguish,  as  is  so  often 
done,  between  Educational  Missions  and  Evangelistic  Missions.” 
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In  India,  Missionary  education  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  high  schools  and  colleges  in  which  English  is  taught,  and 
also  used  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction,  and  specially  in  which 
students  are  prepared  for  the  examinations  of  the  Calcutta, 
Allahabad,  Lahore,  Bombay  and  Madras  Universities.  Most 
of  the  various  missionary  societies  at  work  in  India  have  estab¬ 
lished  good  schools  and  colleges  on  a  Christian  basis  as  a  means 
of  bringing  boys  and  youths  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
under  Christian  teaching  and  influence. 

The  need  and  value  of  education  under  missionary  auspices 
and  for  missionary  ends  are  so  apparent,  that  from  the  first,  mis¬ 
sionary  educational  societies  have  been  organized  wliose  mission 
has  been  to  specialize  this  department  of  work.  The  British 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  organized  in 
1699,  and  hence  it  has  just  passed  its  bi-cenlennial.  Its  yearly 
circulation  of  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  or  portions  of  them,  in 
seventy-five  different  languages  exceeds  half  a  million.  Grants 
of  money  are  also  made  to  Church  of  England  missions  for  the 
production  of  books  in  vernacular  languages  abroad. 

The  British  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the 
East  was  formed  in  1834.  The  year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  acces¬ 
sion,  1837,  witnessed  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Ladies’  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Female  Education  in  India. 
After  the  Disruption  in  1843  this  association  became  two  :  the 
Church  of  Scotland’s  Women’s  Association  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  which  has  now  36  missionaries,  of  whom  5  are  medical 
and  185  native  helpers  working  in  India,  China  and  Central 
Africa;  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies’  Society  for 
Female  Education  in  India  and  South  Africa,  w'ith  55  mission¬ 
aries,  including  5  medical  and  423  native  workers. 

What  we  have  said  and  left  unsaid  must  suffice,  because 
of  the  necessary  limits  to  a  magazine  article,  concerning  the 
educational  program  of  missionary  history  of  to-day.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  forthcoming  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference 
is  a  library  of  missionary  plans,  inclusive  of  educational  plans. 
Professional  educators,  like  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  are  to  contribute  professional  knowledge  to  the 
whole  work.  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Welshmen  and  foreign 
missionaries  whose  chief  work  has  been  educational  are  to  be 
present  in  large  numbers.  This  combination,  as  betw^een  the 
professional  and  the  missionary  educator,  is  ideal.  Each  needs 
the  other.  Both  will  complete  the  true  educational  missionary 
work.  We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  theme,  how^ever,  if  we 
did  not  cite  some  specific  and  noteworthy  instances  of  educa¬ 
tional  missionary  work. 

The  work  carried  on  at  Foochows  China,  by  the  Church  Mis- 
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sionary  Society  of  London,  representing  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  comprises  a  large  number  of  elementary  schools,  several 
boarding-schools  for  girls  and  others  for  boys,  a  higher  grade 
school  with  which  are  now  associated  classes  for  thorough 
medical  training  of  men  and  also  of  women,  and  a  theological 
training  college  with  a  large  number  of  students. 

In  the  New  Guinea  Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  the  one  reading  book  for  the  scholars  in  its  hundred 
schools  has,  until  lately,  been  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark, 
which  has  been  translated  by  the  missionaries  into  nine  of  the 
languages  used  on  that  many-tongued  coast.  Now  elementary 
reading  books  on  general  subjects  of  interest  to  the  people  are 
being  prepared.  The  college  at  Antananarivo  connected  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society’s  mission  in  Madagascar,  organ¬ 
ized  thirty  years  ago,  has  a  course  of  study  which  occupies  five 
years,  and  the  students  receive  instruction  in  gramrtiar,  logic, 
mathematics,  history  and  science,  in  addition  to  a  careful  train¬ 
ing  in  the  study  of  theJIible,  in  systematic  theology,  homiletics 
and  Church  history.  'In  the  same  society’s  Training  Institution 
at  Malua,  Samoa,  an  equally  thorough  training  is  given. 

The  Students’  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions, 
which  originated  in  this  country  in  1886,  aims  to  increase  the 
number  of  foreign  missionaries  by  a  pledge  to  go  if  possible.  It  is 
wide-spread.  It  has  found  speedy  acceptance  in  Great  Britain, 
in  whose  universities,  theological  and  normal  colleges  and 
medical  schools  there  are  now  1634  pledged  volunteers  of  both 
sexes.  University  settlements  have  been  founded  in  India. 

The  Educational  World.,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  large  factor  in 
the  Missionary  World.  It  must  be  broad  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  recognize  the  relationship  between  the  two.  It  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Missionary  World  to  an  unparalleled 
and  even  unexpected  degree.  It  must,  in  turn,  recognize  the 
Missionary  World  and  the  Missionary  Conference.  The  pub¬ 
lished  proceedings  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  libraries  of  educators  and  to  public 
libraries. 


NOTES. 

The  Rev.  John  Murdoch,  D.D,,  of  Madras,  India,  is  to  read 
a  paper  before  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  in  New 
York,  Tuesday,  April  24th,  on  the  “  Preparation  of  Vernacular 
Literature.”  He  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Vernacu¬ 
lar  Education  Society  for  India  since  it  was  organized  in  1858 
“  as  a  memorial  of  the  . Lord’s  mercy  in  preserving  India  during 
the  great  Indian  Mutiny.”  Two  of  its  objects  have  been  the 
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training  of  Christian  native  teachers,  of  whom  1173  have  been 
sent  out  from  its  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  schools 
now  numbering  33.  The  principal  object  of  the  Christian  Liter¬ 
ature  Society  for  India,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  to  provide  text¬ 
books,  manuals  and  hand-books  for  educational  purposes  and 
all*  kinds  of  literature  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity. 
From  the  beginning  the  Society  has  issued  2,184  publications  in 
eighteen  languages,  making  in  all  over  23,000,000  copies.  Mr. 
Murdoch  was  in  connection  with  the  United  Presbyterians  before 
he  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  Vernacular  Education  So¬ 
ciety, — a  position  that  he  has  held  for  forty-two  years.  He  has 
also  acted  as  honorary  superintendent  of  the  various  tract 
societies.  The  books  thus  published  comprise  school-books, 
general  literature,  papers  on  Indian  reform,  religious  reform, 
descriptions  and  examinations  of  Hindu  sacred  books,  tracts  of 
various  sizes  and  books  for  women.  Among  the  writers  mav 
be  named  Mrs.  Mullens  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
•  Miss  Tucker  of  the  Church  Missionarj^  Society,  best  known 
as  “  A.  L.  O.  E.”  The  number  of  readers  in  India  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  20,000,000,  with  an  annual  increase  of  2,000,000. 

•  Three  classes  are  concerned :  the  2,000,000  educated  Hindus, 
the  vast  masses  who  can  only  be  reached  through  their  vernacu¬ 
lars,  and  the  native  Christian  community.  No  less  than  ten 
tract  societies  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  India. 
Rev.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  says :  “  The  education  of  a  large  part  of  the  world  is 
entirely  dependent. on  missionary  effort.” 

Dr.  August  Schreiber  will  represent  the  Rhenish  Missionary 
Society  at  the  Conference.  For  seven  years  Dr.  Schreiber 
labored  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  while  there  translated 
almost  all  the  New  Testament  into  the  native  tongue,  and  this 
in  addition  to  his  other  work.  The  average  layman  does  not 
'  know  how  far  outside  strictly  evangelical  work  missionary 
efforts  often  lie.  And  yet  to  them  the  sciences — geography, 
geology,  natural  science,  archaeology,  ethnology,  philology — 
owe  a  debt  that  can  never  be  repaid.  The  contributions  to 
philology  have  come  through  the  necessity  of  rendering  the 
Bible  into  the  native  tongue.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Van  Dyck  and 
Bishop  Schereschewsky  have  had  special  endowments  for  this 
work  which  have  placed  them  in  the  rank  of  the  learned  men  of 
the  earth.  Many  missionaries  have  been  honored  by  the  uni¬ 
versities  with  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  for  their  ‘Contribu¬ 
tions  to  philological  science.  One  of  the  English  delegates  to 
the  Conference,  the  Rev.  William  E.  Cousins,  M.A.,  received 
his  degree  from  the  University  of  Oxford  in  recognition  of  his 
philological  work  in  the  Malagasy  language  of  Madagascar. 
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Dr.  Schreiber’s  chief  contribution  to  the  mission  work  in  Suma¬ 
tra  was  in  this  connection  through  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  When  he  went  out  to  Sumatra  he  had  already  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  set  to  work  at  once.  When  Dr.  Schreiber  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Germany,  because  of  his  wife’s  illness,  he  entered  upon 
work  in  the  Mission  House  of  his  society  at  Barmen.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  second,  and  in  1889  first  foreign  secretary. 
In  1894  Dr.  Schreiber  made  a  visit  to  the  stations  of  the  Rhen¬ 
ish  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  and  in  1898  he  went  to 
Dutch  India  and  China  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  S.  Macdonald,  D.D.,  is  the  senior  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  Calcutta,  India.  He 
is  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  of  service.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University,  and  for  five  years  he 
has  been  the  president  of  its  Board  of  Studies  in  English  and 
a  member  of  both  the  philosophy  and  history  boards.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Mission  Council,  under  whose  guidance 
all  the  Scotch  mission  work  in  Bengal,  including  Duff'  College, 
is  carried  on.  For  many  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Bengal  Christian  Family  Provident  Fund.  He  is  vice-president 
of  the  Calcutta  Christian  Book  and  Tract  Society  and  of  the 
local  Bible  Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture  Society,  and,  under  government  appointment,  a  life  member 
of  the  School  Book  and  Pure  Literature  Society ;  also  of  the 
general  Text-Book  Committee  of  the  Bengal  Government,  and 
for  twenty  years  editor  of  the  Indian  Evangelical  Review.  He 
is  also  director  of  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb,  the  only  one  in 
North  India,  and  the  pioneer  in  that  work  in  all  the  Empire. 
Dr.  Macdonald’s  experience  in  work  of  this  kind  will  make  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  his  contributions  to  the  thought  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Christian  Literature  for  Mission  Lands.  He  has  done 
a  noble  work,  closely  related  to  that  of  Dr.  DutT,  to  whom  the 
cause  of  education  in  India  owes  so  much. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.,  was  ordained  as ’a  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  Calcutta  in  March,  1839. 
His  work  there  was  largely  educational,  but  perhaps  his  chief 
claim  to  distinction  rests  on  the  fact  that  he  was  practically  the 
initiator  of  the  Zenana  Mission  scheme,  which  in  later  years  has 
proved  so  great  a  success.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  Dr. 
Smith  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Review.  After 
a  long  service  in  India  he  was  compelled  to  return  home,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health.  He  occupies  the  Chair  of  Evangelistic 
Theology  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  as  Professor  Emeritus ; 
and  he  has  for  many  years  been  a  director  of  the  Medical  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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RETURN  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

MISS  MARTHA  SHEPARD  LIPPINCOTT,  MOORBSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Lightly  skimming  through  the  air 
Come  the  birds  back  in  the  Spring, 

And  the  leafy  woods  resound 
With  the  merry  songs  they  sing. 

“  Come,  come  robin,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet,” 

Little  robin  red-breast  sings, 

“Whip-poor-will,”  then,  “whip-poor-will,” 

Loud  again  the  echo  rings. 

Then  the  gay  lark,  soaring  high. 

Sings  its  song  of  “  Come,  be  gay. 

Come,  be  gay.”  Then  birds  all  sing 
In  a  merry  roundelay, 

Till  the  forest  seems  a  stage  : 

Nature’s  orchestra  is. played 

By  the  merry  little  birds. 

All  in  their  best  gowns  arrayed. 

Through  the  meadow,  as  I  stroll, 

“  Bob-white,  Bob-white,”  says  the  quail. 

Then  I  answer  it,  “  Bob-white,” 

And  its  answer  does  not  fail. 

“  Bob-o-link,”  then,  “  spink,  spank,  spink,” 

’Tis  the  reed  bird  that  I  hear; 

Then  the  hunting  bird  flies  low. 

As  it  calls,  “  Kill-deer,  kill-deer.” 

Sparrows  chatter  in  the  trees 

And  the  whole  world  seems  in  song ; 

Happiness  the  sweet  birds  bring. 

For  they  are  a  merry  throng. 

Showing  how  to  find  content 

With  the  blessings  that  God  gave : 

Could  we  trust  Him  more  as  they. 

We  would  many  sorrows  save. 
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The  American  common  school,  like  the  cities  of  the  tropical  re¬ 
gions,  is  built  over  a  district  of  extinct  volcanoes  and  defunct 
earthquakes.  But  these  lively  agencies  of  nature  have  a  disa¬ 
greeable  habit  of  renewing  business  after  years  of  suspension,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  metropolitan  district  a  wilderness  of  smoking  ruins.  The  pres¬ 
ent  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  this  nature  in  respect  to  the  public  school 
systems  of  our  great  American  cities,  which,  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  are  just  now  in  the  agonies  of  a  Semitic  upheaval,  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco.  In  the  city  of  Washington  the  schools  are  in  a 
state  of  siege  by  the  usual  “  reform  element"  that  is  always  trying  to 
upset  some  existing  “outrage"  in  the  district.  As  usual,  there  is 
enough  to  be  changed  in  the  existing  administration  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  there,  as  everywhere,  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  a  fresh  attack  from 
the  ecclesiastical,  political,  social  and  psychological  critics  that  “we 
have  ever  with  us."  Washington  still  being  essentially,  in  regard  to 
the  stable  element  of  its  population,  a  Southern  city,  and  its  present 
school  system,  like  that  of  the  entire  South,  the  child  of  the  great  rev¬ 
olution  of  forty  years  ago,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  main  points  of 
attack  by  these  critics,  as  formulated  by  the  leading  press  of  that  city, 
should  be  the  two  belated  heresies  that  in  turn  have  been  disposed  of 
by  every  Northern  State  ajid  by  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  States  of  the 
South  in  the  development  of  their  educational  life.  These  are:  i. 
The  proposition  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  support  the  secondary 
and  higher  education,  but  should  confine  its  subsidies  and  supervision 
entirely  to  what  is  now  regarded  the  elementary  department,  practi¬ 
cally  including  all  the  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 
2.  That  because  the  American  common  school,  in  violation  of  this 
idea,  does  include  the  secondary  and  higher  departments,  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schooling  of  the  masses  of  children,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
is  neglected,  or,  when  given  by  what  is  called  the  natural  methods  of 
elementary  instruction,  is  superficial,  and  in  large  measure  a  failure; 
thereby  sacrificing  the  chief  interest  of  the  people,  the  thorouglj  train¬ 
ing  of  the  many  in  the  fundamentals,  to  the  secondary  and  higher  in¬ 
struction  of  the  few.  A  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  is  now 
in  session  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  advocates  of  this  double  contention. 
And  as  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  as  of  the  South  generally, 
are  organized  in  separate  divisions  of  white  and  colored,  and  the  ele- 
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mentary  division  thereby  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  than  usual 
of  the  children  of  the  less-favored  in  intelligence, — thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  colored  and  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in  1890 
being  illiterate — it  is  evident  that  here  this  theory  appears  in  its  most 
plausible  shape.  Fortunately  for  the  district,  the  Senate  committee 
will  probably  call  in  some  of  the  representative  educators  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  restate  the  grounds  of  the  present  system  of  common-school 
organization  that  has  been  adopted,  with  possibly  one  exception,  by 
every  American  commonwealth,  after  thorough  discussion,  and  in  the 
older  States  a  half  century  of  experimenting  with  the  notion  that  now 
rises,  like  an  uneasy  ghost,  from  its  grave  in  the  nation’s  capital  to 
assert  its  right  of  resurrection  to  a  renewed  life. 

WE  have  looked  with  increasing  distrust  upon  the  habit  of  the 
teachers’  institutes,  conventions,  clubs  and  associations  becom¬ 
ing  every  year  more  exclusively  professional,  and  shut  out  from 
vital  connection  with  all  other  professional  classes  and  the  community 
at  large.  Of  course,  the  lecture  platform  at  the  institute  or  conven¬ 
tion  may  become  a  nuisance  if  captured  by  any  one  of  a  dozen  kinds 
of  irresponsible  or  absurd  “orators.”  But  no  influence  has  been 
more  powerful  and  beneficent  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  common 
school  than  the  public  addresses  of  able,  representative  men.  Horace 
Mann  not  only  talked  education  for  a  generation  to  the  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  but  set  everybody  in  Massachusetts  talking,  from  Daniel 
Webster,  Dr.  Channing  and  Edward  Everett  down  to  the  parish  min¬ 
ister  and  the  town-meeting  fiend.  It  was  a  great  mistake  when  the 
educators  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  multiplication  of  the  agencies  for 
the  professional  cultivation  of  the  teachers,  practically  left  out  the 
evening  lecture ;  making  every  gathering  from  the  State  convention  to 
the  secret  club  a  circle  into  which  the  outsider,  however  eminent, 
cannot  venture  save  by  a  courtesy  which  makes  his  presence  virtually 
useless.  The  result  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  ablest  and  best 
people  are  left  with  the  most  hazy  and  misleading  notions  of  even  the 
best  things  going  on  in  the  schoolroom ;  and  the  courses  of  study  and 
often  the  entire  life  of  the  children  for  five  hours  of  the  day,  five  days 
in  the  week  and  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  depend  upon  the 
educational  theory  of  a  strong-minded  educator,  able  as  superintend¬ 
ent  to  capture  and  maneuver  his  board  of  education.  One  serious 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  public  schools  are  all  the  time  at  the  mercy  of 
the  army  of  cranks,  pessimists  and  “investigators”  who  can  easily 
get  a  hearing  through  the  press,  and  almost  “  deceive  the  very  elect” 
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by  their  v'irulent  charges  and  ridiculous  criticisms  on  a  good  system  of 
public  education.  It  is  painful  to  witness  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  best  people  of  any  community  may  often  be  found  in  such  a 
tempest  of  public  agitation.  Just  now  an  object  lesson  of  national 
interest  is  presented  in  the  city  of  Washington.  A  concerted  attack, 
outwardly  represented  by  the  gr(5up  of  grumblers  that  the  nation’s 
capitol  alw’ays  “has  with  it,’’  and  the  leading  journal  that  is  again 
hammering  away  at  the  exploded  crochet  that  the  state  has  no  right 
to  educate  beyond  the  elementary  school,  with  the  addition  of  in¬ 
struction  in  tjie  ways  of.  getting  a  living,  is  being  made  on  the  entire 
management  of  the  public  schools :  especially  directed  at  the  points 
included  under  the  general  name  the  “  New  Education.”  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  appointed  a  committee  to  hear  the 
criticism  and  defense ;  and  the  curious  spectacle  is  presented  of  three 
distinguished  Senators  calling  upon  the  superintendent  and  superior 
teachers  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  “three  R’s”  are  now 
taught  in  every  first-class  school  in  the  Union.  No  great  interest 
affecting  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  the  entire  population  is  safe  in 
the  exclusive  charge  of  its  expert  professional  class.  Every  such  class 
has  for  its  environment  the  entire  realm  of  our  common  human  nature 
and  “all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people”  except  its  own.  And  since 
education,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  only  the  teaching ‘and  training  of  a 
new  generation  in  the  art  of  living  together,  in  the  best  way  for  each 
and  all,  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  the  teachers  of  all 
classes  can  least  afford  to  shut  themselves  away  from  the  “  common 
herd,”  and  claim  exclusive  dominion  in  a  realm  so  vast  and  complex 
that  the  greatest  of  English-speaking  philosophers  has  truly  said, 
“  It  would  be  well  if  the  Divine  intelligence  could  be  concentrated  on 
the  teaching  of  every  little  child.” 

IT  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember  during  this  bloody  war  between 
brave  men  of  the  Protestant  ^aith  (English  and  Boers)  in  South 
Africa,  that  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Boers  comes  to  us 
through  English  sources.  If,  then,  we  are  told  of  the  cruelty  with 
which  the  Boers  have  treated  the  native  races,  let  us  remember  :  i . 
These  statements  may  be  untrue,  or  at  least  greatly  exaggerated.  They 
come  to  us  from  those  who  hate  the  Boers.  2.  Such  acts  of  cruelty 
as  can  be  substantiated  may  be  the  acts  of  a  few.  Would  we  like  to 
be  all  condemned  for  the  fiendish  acts  of  the  Ku-Klux  and  lynchers  of 
the  South. ^  3.  Do  we  forget  our  own  history.^  Have  we  not  broken 

an  hundred  treaties,  solemnly  entered  into,  with  the  Indians.^  Have 
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not  our  frontiersmen  shot  them  down  like  wild  animals?  Are  we 
Americans  entitled  to  throw  stones  at  the  Boers?  4.  Consider  the 
testimony  which  reaches  us  from  British  officers  touching  the  kindly 
treatment  of  their  wounded  and  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers. 
The  surprise  they  manifest  at  such  .treatment  is  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  highesfkind.  Then  we  will  do  well  to  reflect — in  view  of  recent 
bloody  events — on  these  various  statements  made  in  1 896  by  leaders  of 
British  thought  and  action.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  said,  on  May  8, 
1896:  “To  go  to  war  with  President  Kruger,  to  enforce’  upon  him 
reforms  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  State,  in  which  Secretaries  of 
State,  standing  in  their  places,  have  repudiated  all  right  of  interfer¬ 
ence — that  would  be  a  course  of  action  which  would  be  immoral.'’ 
And  Mr.  Balfour  on  Jan.  15,  1896,  declared:  “The  Transvaal  is  a 
free  and  independent  government  as  regards  its  internal  affairs.’’ 
Also  Lord  Salisbury,  on  Jan.  31,  1896,  said:  “They  (the  Boers) 
have  absolute  control  over  their  own  internal  affairs.’’  The  Boers 
may  not  be  wholly  right,  but  certainly  they  are  not  savages  nor  wholly 
wrong  in  fighting  for  their  liberties. 

There  will  doubtless  be  many  opinions  as  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment  recently  made  by  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon  in  editing 
and  publishing  the  Topeka  Capital  for  a  week.  Some  may  look 
upon  it  as  a  shrewd  money-making  scheme  of  the  publishers,  tfowever 
that  may  be,  Mr.  Sheldon.was  dead  in  earnest.  He  has  given  us  his  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  a  Christian  daily  should  be  conducted.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  many.  It  was  an  object  lesson  for  all.  VVe  would  not  use 
so  much  second-hand  matter.  But  we  are  glad  he  made  his  experiment. 
He  has  set  all  the  world  talking,  and  not  a  few  editors  thinking  seriously 
on  this  subject  of  tremendous  import :  What  matter  shall  we  lay  before 
our  readers?  Conscientious  men  will  ponder  over  this.  In  view  of  the 
mass  of  corruption  in  some  of  the  Sunday  “blanket  sheets’’  and  of  a 
part  of  the  vile  trash  which  fills  columns  of  not  a  few  of  the  dailies  of 
the  land,  it  is  time  a  halt  was  called  and  men  urged  to  higher  standards. 
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WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 


MR.  H.  A.  HARING,  SECRETARY  TO  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  F.  THWING, 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 


OF  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  middle  West,  Western 
Reserve  University,  in  Cleveland,  for  so  many  years  known  as 
“  The  Yale  of  the  West,”  is  coming  to  occupy  more  and  more 
of  a  conspicuous  place  as  an  educational  institution  of  the  first  order. 
The  Yale  of  the  West,  though  perhaps  a  fitting  designation  for  the 
first  forty  years  of  its  existence,  is  no  longer  applicable ;  for  the 
University  is  not  patterned  after  the  College  at  New  Haven,  nor  do 
the  buildings  in  their  arrangement  suggest  the  recollection  of  Yale 
itself. 

In  i8oi  the  General  Assembly  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  was  petitioned  by  residents  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Western  Reserve  to  grant  a  charter  for  a  college  to  be  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  limits  of  the  “Reserve.”  The  petition  was  denied. 
In  1803,  on  the  i6th  of  April,  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  chartered  the  Erie  Literary  Society,  a  corporation  composed 
of  several  proprietors  of  land  within  the  county  of  Trumbull  (then 
comprising  the  entire  “Reserve”),  who  desired  to  appropriate  a 
part  thereof  for  a  seminary  of  learning  within  that  county.  Under 
this  charter  an  academy  was  established  at  Burton  in  1805,  the  first 
institution  of  this  kind  in  northern  Ohio.  This  school,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  years  1810-1819,  continued  in  operation  until  1834. 
In  1817  the  Presbytery  of  Grand  River,  which  embraced  nearly  all 
the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers  of  churches  in  the 
Reserve,  formed  itself  into  a  society  “  for  the  education  of  indigent, 
pious  young  men  for  the  ministry  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory.” 
The  students,  aided  by  this  society,  studied  privately  with  clergymen 
until  the  opening  of  the  academy  at  Burton,  when  they  pursued  their 
studies  at  that  school.  In  1818  the  Presbytery  of  Portage  formed  a 
similar  society.  In  1822  the  two  Presbyteries  appointed  a  committee 
to  confer  with  the  purpose  of  devising  “ways  and  means  for  estab¬ 
lishing  on  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  a  literary  and  theological 
institution.”  The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Presbytery,  provided  for  the  establishment,  under  certain  conditions, 
of  a  theological  institution  on  the  foundation  of  the  Erie  Literary 
Society,  at  Burton.  The  trustees  of  the  Erie  Literary  Society  accepted 
the  conditions,  and  a  board  of  managers  was  then  appointed.. 

The  connection  between  the  board  of  managers  and  the  Erie  Liter- 
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ary  Society  lasted  until  June,  1824.  During  the  year  1823  the 
managers  became  convinced  that  such  an  institution  as.  they  desired 
could  not  be  built  up  at  Burton,  and  consequently  they  requested  the 
trustees  of  the  Erie  Literary  Society  to  move  their  institution  to  a 
more  eligible  situation.  As  the  trustees  held  property  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  school  should  be  in  Burton  they  declined  this  proposition. 
In  June,  1824,  at  a  joint  session  of  the  board  of  managers  with  the 
special  commissioners  of  the  Presbytery,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue 
the  connection  with  the  institution  at  Burton  and  to  found  a  separate 
college.  In  January  a  special  Board  representing  the  Presbytery,  to 
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which  the  Presbytery  of  Huron  was  now  added,  selected  Hudson  as 
the  site  of  the  college.  The  Board,  with  four  additional  members  to 
represent  Huron  Presbytery,  now  became  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
held  their  first  meeting  in  Hudson  in  February,  1825.  They  drafted 
a  charter  and  drew  up  plans  for  the  grounds.  The  charter  was 
gran^^ed  in  1826,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  the  corner  stone  of  the 
first  building  was  laid.  The  first  students  were  received  in  December, 
and  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Coe,  a  principal  at  the  academy  at  Tall- 
madge,  who  was  appointed  tutor  fro  tempore. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  the  term  “Yale  of  the  West”  was 
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especially  significant.  The  pioneers  who  founded  the  young  college 
lived  entirely  within  the  “Western  Reserve,”  and  perhaps  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  more  than  a  majority  of  them  had  come  directly  from  Con¬ 
necticut  itself.  Yale  influences,  therefore,  were  predominant,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  matters  educational,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  campus  presented  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  old  Yale,  and 
that  several  of  the  buildings  were  called  by  names  originally  used  in 
New  Haven.  Like  the  older  institution,  also,  the  new  college  was 
begun  in  a  modest  manner  by  men  whose  purses  were  scant,  but  whose 
desire  for  the  education  of  their  sons  was  broad  and  large. 
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Upon  the  old,  musty  and  time-worn  pages  of  the  book  in  which 
are  recorded  the  early  gifts  to  the  college,  the  first  name  is  that  of 
Rev.  Caleb  Pitkin,  who  subscribed  thirty  dollars  in  cash  and  forty 
acres  of  land  valued  at  thirty  dollars.  Mr.  Pitkin  was  one  of  the 
most  active  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  the  college  and  in  securing  a 
location  for  the  institution  at  Hudson.  The  subscriptions  for  securing 
a  location,  of  which  Mr.  Pitkin’s  name  heads  the  list,  amounted  to 
$6,632.40.  They  include  a  rather  curious  collection.  Mr.  Eben 
Maxfield’s  gift  of  a  sleigh  of  the  value  of  thirty  dollars  can  scarcely 
have  been  for  equipment,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  college  was  a  pur- 
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veyor  of  such  sinful  amusements  as  his  gift  would  suggest ;  though 
there  might  be  ground  for  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Silas  Babcock’s 
gift  of  “ten  hoes,”  valued  at  five  dollars,  was  for  a  worthy  purpose, 
as  also  that  of  Mr.  Eliphat  Phelps  of  “five  ditto,”  valued  at  two 
dollars  and  a  half.  Rev.  Elizur  Wright  made  the  first  donation  of 
books,  in  1823,  to  the  amount  of  $111.75.  In  1825  Rev.  William 
Hanford’s  gift  consisted  of  a  “  remission  of  damages  by  road  ”  to  the 
extent  of  sixty  dollars. 

Two  years  later  “two  individuals”  took  time  by  the  forelock  and 
donated  two  clocks  worth  thirty  dollars,  upon  the  theory,  no  doubt. 


that  time  is  money.  The  first  subscription  of  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  was  made  in  1825  by  Mr.  David  Hudson,  and  there  were  very 
few  subscriptions  of  more  than  that  sum  before  the  college  removed 
to  Cleveland.  In  1837  Heman  Oviatt  of  Hudson  gave  ten  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  paid  in  land.  In  the  same  year  Rebecca  Kinsman 
gave  six  thousand  dollars,  also  paid  in  land,  and  General  Simon  Per¬ 
kins  gave  five  thousand  dollars. 

In  1878  the  question  of  removing  the  college  from  Hudson  to 
Cleveland  was  raised,  and  a  committee  of  the  trustees  was  appointed 
to  take  the  matter  under  consideration.  In  March,  1880,  through  a 
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and  country  situation,  and  especially  the  opportunities  for  growth  and 
development  in  the  new  environment.  Moreover,  an  investigation 
showed  that  in  the  fifty  years  from  its^  foundation  to  1876  the  college 
had  received  in  gifts  some  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  which  had  been  given  for 
current  expenses.  The  remainder  constituted  the  college  endowment, 
.and  included  the  funds  used  in  establishing  the  Handy,  Hurlbut, 
Oviatt  and  Perkins  professorships.  Mr.  Stone’s  offer  would  exactly 
treble  the  endowment,  in  addition  to  providing  a  modern  equipment. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  propo- 
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member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Amasa  Stone  of  Cleveland  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  the  college  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  provided  it 
should  be  removed  to  Cleveland,  occupy  some  suitable  site  to  be  do¬ 
nated  by  the  citizens,  and  change  its  name  to  “Adelbert  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University.”  The  new  name  was  to  be  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  Stone’s  only  son,  Adalbert,  who  had  been  drowned  while  a 
student  at  Yale.  Mr.  Stone  proposed  further,  that  of  the  sum  offered 
by  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  expended  in 
buildings,  and  the  remainder  added  to  the  permanent  funds  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  committee  weighed  the  comparative  advantages  of  city 
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sition,  and  the  trustees  voted,  on  September  20th  of  the  same  year,  to 
make  the  change  whenever  the  conditions  were  fulfilled.  On  March 
19,  1881,  the  trustees  voted  that  the  conditions  had  been  complied 
with,  that  the  removal  should  be  made,  and  that  the  buildings  and 
campus  at  Hudson  should  be  used  for  a  preparatory  department. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  in  September,  1882,  the  college 
opened  its  doors  on  the  new  campus  of  twenty-two  acres,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  park  system  of  Cleveland.  On  this  campus  two 
buildings  had  been  erected,  one  containing  rooms  for  the  work  of 
instruction,  with  offices,  chapel,  library  and  museum ;  the  other. 
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apartments  for  sixty  students.  The  ensuing  eighteen  years  have  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  change,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of  students  aiul  of 
endowment  funds.  In  1883  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  added  to  the  funds  of  the  college  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Stone.  In 
1888  the  gymnasium  was  erected  and  equipped  by  the  gifts  of  numerous 
friends.  During  the  same  year  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  received  to 
found  the  Haydn  Professorship.  .In  1894  Mr.  Samuel  Mather  built 
and  furnished  the  Physical  Laboratory.  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Hatch  presented  the  library  building  bearing  his  name,  and 
in  1898  added  the  wings  as  provided  in  the  original  designs.  In  1897 
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Eldred  Hall,  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  was  erected  through  the  gift  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Eldred. 
In  1899  the  Biological  Laboratory,  to  which  several  friends  have  con¬ 
tributed,  was  completed.  By  the  will  of  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather,  of 
New  York  City,  who  died  in  1890,  the  college  has  received  an  addi¬ 
tional  endowment  fund  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
,  At  the  present  time  Adelbert  College  has  an  endowment  of  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  buildings  which  have 
cost  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

But  the  removal  to  Cleveland  made  possible  not  only  larger  growth 
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for  the  college,  but  also  the  development  of  a  university.  In  1884  the 
Cleveland  medical  college,  which  had  been,  from  the  time  of  its 
opening  in  1844,  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  the  college  at 
Hudson,  was  made  an  integral  department  of  the  University.  It  now 
possesses  buildings  and  endowment  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  years  of  residence  in  Cleveland  the  college  was  open  to 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men ;  but  the  wisdom  of  this  method 
was  questionable,  and  in  1888  the  trustees  established  the  “College 
for  Women”  as  an  independent  department  of  the  University,  holding 
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the  same  relations  to  the  college  for  men  as  do  the  medical  or  law 
departments.  In  twelve  years  this  department  has  grown  more  rapidly 
than  even  its  warmest  supporters  anticipated,  so  that  to-day  it  has 
attained  a  size  equal  to  that  of  Adelbert,  with  its  own  faculty,  funds  to 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  two  large 
buildings.  To  these  will  be  added  this  year  a  chapel,  which  is  to  cost 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 

A  Graduate  Department  was  opened  in  1892,  and  the  following  year 
the  Dental  College  and  the  Law  School  were  established.  The  latter 
has  its  own  building,  and  each  enrolls  about  a  hundred  students. 

Exclusive  of  the  preparatory  department,  with  its  faculty  of  eleven 
and  a  hundred  and  ten  students,  the  University  enrolls  the  present  year 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  instructors  and  teachers  and  seven  hundred 
and  seventeen  students. 
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UNIVERSITY  MOVEMENTS - FRANCE. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  to 
submit  annually  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  estimate  of  the  sum 
required  for  the  support  of  the  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
estimates  are  turned  over  to  a  committee  whose  chairman  submits 
their  recommendations  to  the  final  action  of  the  Chamber.  For  two 
years  this  duty  has  fallen  upon  the  same  member,  M.  Maurice-Faure, 
who  has  made  a  most  careful  study  of  all  the  conditions  bearing  upon 
the  estimates.  As  a  consequence  his  report  has  the  value  of  an  official 
statement,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  freedom  of  an  impartial 
survey. 

The  report  of  M.  Maurice-Faure  on  the  budget  for  1900  affords 
some  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  laws  of  1896, 
creating  fifteen  autonomous  universities  in  France  in  place  of  the  old 
faculties.  As  the  law  went  into  operation  January  i,  1898,  time 
enough  has  elapsed  to  allow  some  judgment  as  to  its  value.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  independence  and  organized  life  which  the  universities 
acquire  through  the  law,  they  are  obliged  to  meet  a  large  part  of  their 
expenditure  from  their  own  resources.  This  is  true  in  respect  to 
buildings  and  equipments  which  were  formerly  provided  by  the  state, 
and  also  in  respect  to  courses  of  study  outside  of  the  state  program, 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

In  general  it  is  found  that  the  law  has  greatly  stimulated  local 
interest  and  local  activity  in  behalf  of  the  universities;  but  as  time 
passes,  it  appears  as  if  only  the  larger  institutions  in  the  most  populous 
centers  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  burden  of  their  new  dignities. 
The  University  of  Paris,  which  has  ampler  resources  than  all  the  other 
universities  united,  is  flourishing  under  the  new  conditions.  Bordeaux, 
Lyons  and  Lille  have  brilliant  prospects,  but  the  smaller  universities 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  In  particular  Besan9on,  Dijou,  Rennes, 
Grenoble  and  Clermont  confess  the  need  of  buildings  and  equipments, 
for  which  there  are  no  funds  at  their  disposal.  These  deficiences 
naturally  affect  their  patronage,  and  they  complain  that  students  in 
their  vicinity  seek  the  superior  facilities  afforded  at  Paris,  and'  thus 
one  of  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  decentralizing  law  is  defeated. 
From  the  fact  that  university  education  in  France  is  specialized  in  its 
character,  the  lack  of  equipment  either  of  laboratories  or  apparatus  or 
libraries,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  fatal  to  its  effectiveness.  That  the 
smaller  universities  do  not  lack  enterprise  is  shown  by  the  part  which 
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they  have  taken  since  the  law  was  passed  in  creating  new  special 
courses. 

The  statistics  given  by  M.  Maurice-Faure  show  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  university  students  from  28,782  in  1898  to  28,254  in 
1899.  The  Paris  faculty  of  law,  which  alone  enrolls  3,500  students, 
bore  the  greater  part  of  the  loss,  and  this  from  purely  temporary 
causes.  Of  the  total  number  of  students  Paris  has  11,829,  or  a  little 
more  than  two  fifths.  The  distribution  by  faculties  is  as  follows ; 
Sciences,  3,468;  Letters,  3,089;  Law,  9,239;  Medicine,  8,877; 
Pharmacy,  3,439;  Protestant  theology,  142.  Of  the  total,  26,619 
were  French,  1,635  foreigners.  Women  students  numbered  817,  of 
whom  559  were  French  and  258  foreigners.  The  women  students 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Faculty  of  Science,  92  ;  of  Letters,  186; 
Law,  7  ;  Medicine,  471 ;  Pharmacy,  61. 

The  subject  of  University  Extension  will  be  prominent  among  those 
considered  in  the  International  Congress  of  Higher  Education  to  be 
held  at  Paris  the  coming  summer.  An  elaborate  report  on  the  work 
in  various  countries  will  be  presented,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
discussion  will  be  fruitful  in  suggesting  to  all  interested,  the  organ¬ 
ization  best  suited  to  their  particular  localities.  Preliminary  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  various  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  Congress  are  already 
announced.  Among  these  a  conference  on  the  establishment  of 
courses  pertiilning  to  the  problems  of  colonial  life,  administrative  and 
industrial,  ^and  conferences  relative  to  courses  in  social  science. 
These  conferences  will  undoubtedly  aid  in  bringing  sharply  before 
the  Congress  the  essential  points  to  be  considered,  and  in  eliminating 
vague  and  irrelevant  propositions. 

SPECIAL  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH  AT  OXFORD. 

In  1891  the  University  of  Oxford  instituted  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  letters  and  bachelor  of  science,  which  are  intended  to  promote  and 
recognize  the  value  of  post-graduate  study  and  research.  When  these 
degrees  were  instituted  it  was  expected  that  the  degree  of|  doctor  of 
science  would  eventually  be  created.  The  statute  to  this  effect  has 
recently  been  published,  and  the  opening  discussion  of  the  same  was 
appointed  for  February  6th. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  also  admits  persons  as  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  who  receive  a  certificate  of  research  upon  the  completion  of  their 
w'ork. 

INTERNATIONAL  COURTESIES. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  great  problems  of  European  diplomacy, 
M.  Coubertin  says,  in  view  of  the  growing  spirit  of  nationalism  no- 
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ticeable  among  Anglo-Saxon  peoples:  “Nationalism  is  at  this  hour 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral  progress.  Under  the  guise  of  patriot¬ 
ism  it  lets  loose  race  hatreds,  excites  greed  and  revives  religious  in¬ 
tolerance.”  There  is  ground  for  this  view,  and  the  lovers  of  moral 
order  and  of  moral  ideals  naturally  seek  to  discover  what  influences, 
if  any,  tend  to  counteract  this  rapacious  spirit.  One  of  the  strongest 
restraints  is  undoubtedly  that  of  common  intellectual  ideals  and  spirit¬ 
ual  sympathies  such  as  religious  and  educational  agencies  may  develop. 
For  this  reason  the  whole  world  is  interested  in  any  effort  to  strengthen 
the  ties  that  bind  together  the  university  men  of  different  nations. 
This  is  especially  so  in  respect  to  countries  divided  as  Germany  and 
France  have  been  by  bitter  memories.  A  modest  attempt  to  foster 
professional  relations  between  these  two  countries  was  begun  in  1895, 
when  Professor  Hartmann,  of  a  Leipsic  gymnasium,  made  an  extended 
tour  in  France  inspecting  the  methods  of  French  lycees^  interchanging 
views  with  French  professors  and  taking  part  upon  invitation  in  class 
exercises.  On  his  return  to  Leipsic,  Professor  Hartmann  published 
his  observations  in  a  little  book  (Reiseeindriicke  und  Beobacbtungen 
eines  deutschen  Neophilologen  in  der  Schweiz  und  in  Frankreich), 
which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  interested  either  in  problems 
of  secondary  education  or  in  the  growth  of  reciprocity.  As  a  direct 
,  outcome  of  the  excursion  of  this  professor  into  France,  a  professor  of 
the  latter  country,  M.  Michel  Jouffret,  of  the  lycee  of  Marseilles,  was 
invited  last  summer  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  upon  contemporaneous 
French  literature,  in  the  vacation  courses  which  have  long  been  main¬ 
tained  at  the  University  of  Marburg.  This  course  was  merely  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  larger  plan  which  comprised  lectures  in  several  German 
gymnasia.  The  purpose  involving,  as  it  did,  many  delicate  adjust¬ 
ments  was  successfully  carried  through,  and  it  is  probable  that  other 
professors  will  be  induced  to  continue  the  effort  thus  auspiciously 
begun. 

Professor  Jouifret  has  not,  like  his  German  confrere.,  brought  out  a 
notebook  on  his  lecture  tour,  but  he  has  embodied  some  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  University  Associations  of  Ger¬ 
many,  published  in  the  Revue  Universitaire  (Paris)  of  February. 

HONORS  FOR  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  important  recent  action  affecting  higher  education  in 
Germany  is  the  investment  of  the  technical  high  schools  of  Pnissia, 
which  are,  in  fact,  of  university  gra<le,  with  the  power  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering.  At  the  recent  centenary  celebration 
of  the  Technical  High  School  of  Berlin,  the  Emperor,  through  his 
Minister  of  Education,  made  public  announcement  of  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  place  the  technical  high  schools  of  the  kingdom  on  an  equality 
with  the  universities. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Logic  and  Argument,  by  James  H.  Hyslop,  of  Columbia  University,  has 
been  written,  the  author  says,  “  to  supply  a  double  want;  namely,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  purely  elementary  logic  with  the  art  of  argumentative  discourse.”  The 
subject  is  presented  in  a  form  readily  comprehensible  by  students  in  the  early 
years  in  college  as  well  as  being  advanced  in  its  treatment  for  those  of  the  later 
years.  The  author  believes  that  logic  should  be  taught  in  the  earlier  as  well  as 
in  the  later  part  of  a  collegiate  course,  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  it  throughout  his  whole  academic  career.  And  his  book  is  thus 
conceived  and  thus  executed.  It  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  work,  closely 
written  and  finely  graded.  It  will  appeal  by  reason  of  its  directness  and  lucidity 
to  all  students  of  formal  logic,  and  to  all  teachers.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons. 

A  new  edition  of  The  Old  Northwest  being  called  for,  the  author.  Dr.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  took  occasion  to  make  some  needed  revisions  and  additions,  and  thus 
bring  the  book  into  accord  with  the  latest  obtained  facts.  It  is  a  work  of  pro¬ 
found  scholarship,  of  extensive  and  deep  study,  and  of  great  value  as  an  authority 
on  the  historical  facts  belonging  to  the  beginnings  of  our  colonial  system.  Dr. 
Hinsdale  has  made  his  book  one  that  covers  not  merely  the  territory  known  as 
the  Old  Northwest,  but  it  surveys  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  sweep  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  the  student  of  history  must  have  this  work  to 
supplement  his  researches  into  the  foundations  of  our  country.  It  is  an  especially 
timely  book  now  that  the  subject  of  expansion  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  land.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

In  the  Silver  Series  of  Language  Books  are  First  Steps  in  English,  and 
The  Essentials  of  Language  and  Grammar,  by  Albert  Le  Roy  Bartlett. 
These  are  two  books  designed  to  cover  the  work  in  language  in  all  the  grades  of 
the  grammar  school.  The  smaller  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  many  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  being  in  color;  the  lessons  are  cleverly  arranged  and^  adroitly  developed 
with  full  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  children.  The  larger  book  is  cast  on 
lines  that  make  for  expression,  and,  while  giving  due  attention  to  the  grammar 
of  the  language,  affords  abundant  exercises  for  the  use  of  the  thought  that  may 
be  aroused  by  the  study.  The  exercises  in  language  are  new,  and  are  such  as 
stimulate  the  student  to  individual  work  and  careful  study  of  expression.  The 
tw’o  books  make  a  valuable  set  of  language  text-books.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co. 

• 

Richard  Carvel,  by  Winston  Churchill,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  in¬ 
teresting  novels  of  recent  years.  Richard  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  manliest 
youths  in  Marj'land,  just  prior  to  the  Revolution;  and  his  high  spirit,  quick 
temper  and  cool  daring  get  him  into  numberless  scrapes  from  which  he  comes  out 
successfully, — in  this  country,  on  the  sea  and  in  England.  And  Dorothy,  his 
early  playmate,  develops  into  a  maiden  of  such  spirit  and  rare  beauty  as  any 
young  hero  would  struggle  long  to  win.  As  a  picture  of  life  in  the  colonies  and 
in  England  the  book  is  valuable  and  thrillingly  interesting.  It  deserves  its  great 
success.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 
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Cheerfulness  as  a  Life  Power,  by  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden,  is  a  little  book  full 
of  wit  and  wisdom.  The  man  who  wilt  act  on  the  advice  here  given  will  add  to 
his  own  health,  happiness  and  usefulness,  and  be  a  blessing  to  other  lives.  In 
another  booklet  Dr.  Marden  exalts  Character,  the  grandest  thing  in  the  world. 
These  books  are  wonderfully  readable  and  a  powerful  tonic;  of  just  the  right 
kind  for  young  people.  We  know  many  older  people,  too,  who  would  benefit  by 
a  careful  reading  of  the  doctor’s  ringing,  cheery,  uplifting  words.  New  York  : 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  Price,  35  cents  each. 

The  Mercantile  Speller  is  an  admirable  work,  a  carefully  revised  edition 
of  which  is  now  offered,  designed  for  immediate  and  handy  reference  in  relation 
to  the  spelling  and  use  of  words.  To  one  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
orthography  of  words  the  present  work  is  invaluable.  It  contains  more  words 
in  actual  use  than  any  dictionary,  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  form  and  in 
the  most  compact  shape.  The  Mercantile  Speller  can  be  placed  on  any  desk 
and  still  leave  room  for  writing;  it  is  light,  weighing  little  over  two  pounds;  the 
words  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  principal  one  first,  its  variations,  together 
with  those  made  by  prefixes  and  suffixes,  following  immediately  after.  The  list 
is  very  full  in  the  expressions  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  comprising  many  thousand 
technical,  industrial  and  scientific  terms  which  have  latety  enriched  our  vocabu¬ 
lary.  There  is  also  an  appendix  containing  the  words  pronounced  nearly  alike, 
but  with  different  meanings  and  spellings.  It  contains  470  pages,  and  is  sold  only 
by  subscription.  Bound  in  black  cloth,  red  edges,  $2.50.  The  Franklin  Press, 
1310  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

From  the  Whitaker  and  Ray.  Company  (San  Francisco)  we  have  received 
three  pamphlets  :  California  and  the  Californians,  by  David  Starr  Jordan ; 
Love  and  Law,  by  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  an  essay  based  on  some  talks  to 
teachers  and  parents;  and  The  Man  Who  Might  Have  Been,  by  Robert 
Whitaker.  These  are  neatly  gotten  up,  are  daintily  printed  and  tastefully 
bound ;  they  are  papers  that  are  well  worth  rescuing  from  the  oblivion  of  maga¬ 
zine  pages.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  Confessions  of  a  Tender¬ 
foot,  by  H.  H.  Sauber;  it  is  a  story  of  no  interest  whatever,  and  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  as  a  romance  or  a  tale  of  adventure. 

Geschichten  vom  Rhein,  by  Menco  Stern,  contains  stories  of  the  Rhine  that 
the  author  has  used  in  the  classroom  for  several  years  for  reading  purposes  and 
as  material  for  composition  and  conversation.  The  stories  are  interesting, 
instructive  and  informing.  A  very  complete  vocabulary  enriches  the  book. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

Dryden’s  Palamon  and  Arcite,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  George  M. 
Marshall,  Ph.B.,  is  one  of  the  latest  volumes  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Text- 
Book  Series,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price,  40  cents. 

Lectures  on  Memory  Culture,  by  Dr.  Edward  Pick,  consists  of  the  famous 
lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Pick  throughout  the  United  States  and  England. 
They  have  been  much  enlarged  with  many  practical  applications,  and  are  given 
in  usable  form  to  all.  Dr.  Pick’s  system  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  best  on  mne¬ 
monics;  its  extensive  use  has  demonstrated  its  permanent  value.  The  system 
has  never  before  been  accessible  except  in  the  form  of  lectures,  the  fee  for  which 
was  $10  and  upward.  Dr.  Pick  died  only  a  few  days  after  his  book  was  pub¬ 
lished.  New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 
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La  Tulipb  Noire,  by  Alexander  Dumas,  has  been  abridged  and  annotated 
by  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon ;  it  is  made  to  be  suitable  reading  for  elementary 
classes  in  French.  The  story  has  been  much  shortened,  and  all  historical  and 
other  references  have  been  eliminated.  New  York :  American  Book  Company. 

A  timely  pamphlet  is  Prof.  Peter  E.  Traub’s  Spanish  Pronunciation  and 
Accent,  which  in  a  dozen  pages  gives  ali  the  essential  rules  and  fullest  directions 
for  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  language  that  is  now  so  attractive  and  so 
necessary  to  many  people.  American  Book  Company. 

Picture  Study  in  Elementary  Schools.  A  Manual  for  Teachers.  By 
L.  L.  W.  Wilson.  Part  I.,  Primary  Grades;  Part  II.,  Grammar  Grades.  Pic¬ 
ture  study  has  come  into  the  schools  to  stay.  The  gems  of  the  world’s  art  can  be 
reproduced  by  modern  processes,  and  the  educative  worth  of  the  artist’s  consci¬ 
entious  work  is  the  children’s  rightful  heritage.  The  Perry  Company,  the  Wit¬ 
ter  Company  and  other  publishers  have  furnished  the  pictures.  The  books  here 
noticed  wili  enable  teachers  to  guide  the  young  minds  under  their  care  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  subjects,  and  this  important  means  of  education  will 
enrich  the  lives  of  pupils.  We  rejoice  in  the  happy  thought  and  its  efficient 
execution.  It  is  one  more  example  of  the  immensely  improved  educational 
methods  of  the  present  day  and  generation.  These  books  are  artistically  pre¬ 
pared,  and  give  selections  from  the  pictures  of  the  worid’s  great  artists,  together 
with  biographical  sketches,  suggestions  for  further  study,  etc.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Price,  go  cents  for  each  part. 

Under  the  same  title  as  the  above  we  have  two  Pupils’  Books,  for  Primary  and 
Grammar  Grades,  respectively,  by  the  same  author.  These  present  pictures 
appropriate  for  each  month  of  the  school  year,  September  to  June,  with  an 
appropriate  verse  for  each  picture.  The  books  are  uniform  in  binding  with 
those  of  the  other  series,  and  are  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  at  35  cents  a 
volume. 

We  have  received  Directions  for  Surveying  and  Arranging  Home  and 
School  Grounds,  by  Warren  H.  Manning.  Published  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by 
the  author;  and  a  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Shrubs,  suitable  for  home  and 
school  landscape  gardening,  together  with  directions  for  planting,  etc.,  by  the 
same  author. 

The  Nature  and  Work  of  Plants.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Botany.  By  Daniel  Trembly  Macdougal,  Ph.D.  This  book  is  intended  to  lead 
beginners  up  to  the  study  of  botany  by  interesting  them  in  the  functions  and 
action  of  the  plant.  The  organs  are  considered  chiefl}'  as  instruments  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  which  the  organism  is  intended  for,  and  little  attention 
is  paid  to  morphology.  The  book  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  purpose  indi¬ 
cated.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  80  cents. 

Macaulay’s  Essay  on  John  Milton  is  issued  in  the  Lakeside  Series  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Readings,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Clara  Sterling  Doolittle, 
B.L.  It  is  an  attractive  edition  of  an  English  classic,  and  is  published  by  Ains¬ 
worth  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

One  Year  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Young  Children.  A  man¬ 
ual  for  parents  and  teachers.  By  Florence  U.  Palmer.  This  is  an  attempt,  and 
a  successful  one,  we  think,  to  carry  pedagogical  principles  into  the  Sunday 
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school.  A  series  of  lessons  largely  treated  in  the  story  form  are  suggested,  with 
abundant  suggestion  and  elaboration  to  guide  and  help  the  teacher  in  un¬ 
folding  the  truths  to  the  child’s  comprehension.  We  are  confident  that  the  book 
will  prove  a  boon  to  many  a  mother  and  Sunday-school  teacher  who  is  anxious 
to  make  Bible  study  attractive  to  a  child  or  class  of  children.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

An  extremely  interesting  pamphlet  is  A  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Prob¬ 
lem,  a  work  prepared  by  the  city' superintendents,  supervisors  apd  kindergart- 
ners  of  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  .It  consists  of  papers  prepared  from  the 
systematic  study  of  children  in  kindergartens,  and  these  papers  cover  every  phase 
of  the  Froebelian  system.  It  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  works,  of  interest 
and  value  alike  to  teachers  and  parents.  It  should  be  studied  by  every  kinder- 
gartner  in  the  land.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. :  Dr.  Ida  V.  Stambach.  Price,  50  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Canada,  in  the  History  for  Young  Readers 
Series,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  Going  to  College,  by 
Waitman  Barbe,  A.M.,  M..S., — a  suggestive  little  book  that  will  be  of  value  to 
parents  and  young  people  in  deciding  whether  a  college  course  or  a  business  life 
should  be  followed,  published  by  the  author  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  paper,  25 
cents,  cloth,  50  cents;  Rembrandt,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  a  collection  of  pictures 
with  introduction  and  interpretation,  constituting  No.  2  in  the  Riverside  Art 
Series,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  price,  30  cents;  Four  Famous 
American  Writers, — Irving,  Poe,  Lowell,  Bayard  Taylor — a  book  for  young 
Americans,  by  Sherwin  Cody,  published  by  the  Werner  School  Book  Company, 
price,  50  cents;  A  First  Reader  for  use  during  the  first  school  year,  by  Nor¬ 
man  Fergus  Blacj^,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  price,  30  cents;  Ed¬ 
ucation  IN  India,  by  Wiliiam  I.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  New  York,  the  Macmiilan 
Company ;  Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child,  by  Frank  Clarence  Spencer,  Ph.D., 
by  the  same  publishers;  Bryant’s  translation  of  The  Iliad,  Books  I.,  V’l.,  XXII., 
XXIV.,  with  introduction  and  notes,  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  of  the 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Publishing  a  Book,  being  full  directions  to 
those  aspiring  to  authorship,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath •&  Co.,  Boston,  paper, 
50  cents;  Catalogue  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Pope’s 
Iliad  of  Homer,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.  and  XXIV.,  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  in  Heath’s  English  Classics  Series,  price,  35  cents. 

Friends  and  Helpers.  Compiled  by  Sarah  J.  Eddy.  The  object  of  this 
attractive  little  book  is  to  teach  children  to  be  kind  to  all  animals  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  their  services  to  mankind.  It  has  a  mission,  and  is  well  fitted  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  The  author  has  had  experience  as  a  lecturer  on  the  subject,  and  has 
collected  many  pleasing  anecdotes  and  a  large  number  of  interesting  pictures 
illustrating  animals  and  their  ways.  She  has  an  agreeable  way  of  presenting 
the  subject  so  as  to  make  children  feel  the  badness  of  cruelty,  and  to  create  in 
them  the  desire  to  treat  animals  humanely.  There  has  been  a  great  change  of 
sentiment  and  practice  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  and  this  little  book  will  help  to  secure  still  further  improvement.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  70  cents. 

The  Study  of  History  in  Schools  is  the  report  to  the  American  Historical 
Association  by  the  Committee  of  Seven,  of  which  committee  Andrew  C. 
McLaughlin  was  the  chairman.  The  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools  and  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  college 
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entrance  requirements  in  history.  The  report  is  exhaustive  and  thorough  and 
it  covers  all  that  the  most  exacting  teacher  may  demand.  Every  phase  of  the 
teaching  of  history  is  considered  and  explicit  directions  and  suggestions  are  fur¬ 
nished.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  reports  that  have  been  put  forth  by 
educational  committees,  and  appeals  to  every  teacher  of  history  in  secondary 
schools.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 

Alice  and  Tom;  or,  the  Record  of  a  Happy  Year,  is  the  story  of  two  children, 
by  Kate  Louise  Brown.  It  pictures  a  healthy,  hearty  child-life,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  story  mdch  valuable  information  and  instruction  is  imparted  that  makes 
the  book  really  educational.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price, 
40  cents. 

The  Nugget  Series  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  little  compila¬ 
tions  :  Educational  Nuggets,  and  Patriotic  Nuggets,  gathered  hy  John  R. 
Howard.  The  Educational  Nuggets  consists  of  selections  from  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Rousseau,  Herbart,  H.  Spencer,  Harris,  N.  M.  Butler,  and  President  Eliot;  the 
Patriotic,  of  selections  from  Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Webster,  Lincoln 
and  Beecher.  ‘  They  are  handy  little  books  and  will  be  of  immediate  service  to 
all  teachers.  New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.  Price,  40  cents. 

The  Will  and  Its  World,  by  Denton  J.  Snider,  is  a  rather  formidable-look¬ 
ing  work  of  some  live  hundred  and  seventy  odd  pages,  wherein  is  set  forth  the 
original  method  pursued  by  the  author  in  developing  his  theories  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  will  and  its  world.  It  is  treated  from  the  psychical  and  ethical 
standpoints,  and  the  fullness  of  the  discussion  seems  to  make  a  lucid  and  inter¬ 
esting  contribution  to  the  voluminous  subject  of  the  will.  To  those  interested  in 
this  special  phase  of  mental  science  Dr.  Snider’s  book  will  be  attractive  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  St.  Louis  :  Sigma  Publishing  Company. 

Solid  Geometry,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  has  been  revised  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  new  theorems,  in  particular  those  that  Involve  limits.  The  section 
treating  of  Conic  Sections  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  new  figures  have  been 
substituted  for  the  old  ones.  The  book  is  now  thoroughly  modern  and  satisfy¬ 
ing.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.’ 


PERIODICALS. 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April,  The  Perplexities  of  a  College  President  are  described  by 
“One  of  the  Guild.”  The  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States  is  thoughtfully  treated  by 

George  F.  Parker  in  the  same  number. - Some  excellent  examples  of  the  art  of  translating  from 

one  language  into  another,  with  little  loss  of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  are  furnished  in  Mary  I). 
Frost’s  renderings  of  eight  poems  of  M.  Henri  de  R^gnier  in  The  Living  Age  for  March  loth 

and  17th. - Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard  University,  writes  interestingly  for  the  April 

number  of  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  concerning  the  latest  developments  with  the 

X-Rays. - The  best  account  we  have  seen  of  the  prospective  eclipse  of  The  Sun  on  May  2Sth 

appears  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Youth's  Companion. - The  American  Monthly  Review  oj 

Reviews  gives  excellent  summaries  of  the  African  War  news,  the  Philippine  situation,  the  doings 

of  Congress  and  all  other  leading  world  affairs. - McClure's  Magazine  is  sketchy  and  readable, 

and  grows  fat  with  advertising  matter. - W.  C.  Brownell,  the  eminent  art  critic,  gives  a  brief 

sketch  of  John  Ruskin  as  a  writer  and  critic  of  art,  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  April;  and  Rus. 

sell  Sturgis  comments  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Field  of  Art  Department  of  the  same  number. - 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Forestry,  at  Washington,  publishes  many  interesting 
facts  in  its  periodical  Bulletins.  We  note  a  movement  on  the  part  of  several  large  Western  rail- 
ways  looking  to  the  raising  of  tie  and  pole  timber  on  a  large  scale  on  their  non. utilized  right-of- 
way  lands. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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I  Witter  Wall  Pictures,  25c, 

j  PLATE,  AVERAGE,  14  x  18. 

I  SIZE  OF  CARD,  20  x  25. 


I  Sufficiently  Large  for  Wall  or  Portfolio.  | 

I  *  s 

I  Good  reproductions  of  good  subjects  at  a  price  which  enables  schools  to  | 
j  have  as  many  pictures  as  may  be  desired  for  the  walls  and  for  portfolio  use.  j 
I  Nothing  approaching  them  in  size,  price  and  quality  before  the  public.  Do  | 
I  not  judge  the  quality  by  the  price  but  see  them,  and  you  will  at  once  have  these  | 
j  remarkable  pictures  for  your  home  or  schools.  Your  money  refunded  if  j 
I  desired.  j 


! 

:  Shepherdess.  Z,/  Roll*. 

j  By  the  River  Side.  Lt  Rollt. 

•  Angelas.  Millet. 

I  The  Sower.  Millet. 

\  Old  Temeraire.  Turner. 

5  Joan  of  Arc.  Bastien  Lepage. 

:  Madonna  of  the  Chair.  Raphael. 

;  Autumn  Oaks.  Inness. 

j  Paysage.  Corot. 

I  Aurora.  Reni. 

•  Song  of  the  Lark.  Breton. 

:  Return  to  the 


Columbus  at  Court  of  Spain.  Von  Brotik. 
Horse  Fair.  Bonkeur. 

Reading  from  Homer.  Tadema. 

Return  of  the  Mayflower.  Boughton. 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.  Leutr. 
The  Balloon.  Dupre. 

Mme.  Le  Brun  and  Daughter.  Le  Brun. 
Christ  in  the  Temple.  Hoffman. 

Sir  Galahad  and  Horse.  Watte. 

B^by  Stuart.  Van  Dyck. 

Mona  Lisa.  Da  Vinci. 

1.  Troyon. 


Price,  2SC.  each.  Discount  by  the  dozen.  Postage  and  tube — one  to  3,  toe.;  six,  i8e.;  twelve,  35c. 

Agents  desired. 


i 


I  The  J.  C.  Witter  Co.,  123  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE 

Ragozin  l)i$torical  $crie$ 


HlSrORT  OF  THE  1VORLD. 

PART  I. 

EARLIEST  PEOPLES. 

Covering  pre-historic  timet,  and  the  peoples  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu* 
phrates.  Illustrated,  price  6o  cents  net,  by  mail  75  cents. 

PARTTI. 

EGYPT  AND  NEIGHBORING  COUNTRIES. 

Continuation  of  above,  especial  attention  being  given  to  architecture  and  art  of 
Egypt.  Fully  illustrated,  and  with  color  plates,  price  60  cents  net,  by  mail  75  cents. 

To  be  succeeded  by  other  volumes  covering  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  European  history.  _ 


Reviews. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  a  few  words  how  desirably  this  brief,  brilliant  chrono¬ 
logical  sketch,  by  Zenaide  Ragozin,  diflfers  from  the  ordinary  jumble  found  in  text¬ 
books  claiming  the  merit  of  condensation. 

The  notable  things  about  the  book,  with  its  clarity  of  style,  are  its  singleness  of 
development,  its  wonderful  absence  of  confusion  and  its  art  in  selection,  where  such 
masses  have  to  be  sifted  in  order  to  present  an  ever-opening  and  branching  human 
history  with  such  conciseness  as  this. 

,  Its  accuracy  it  is  almost  needless  to  dwell  up>on,  as  the  name  and  reputation  of 
Zenaide  Ragozin  are  sufficient.  The  first  division  of  the  first  part  of  “A  History  of 
the  World  ”  is  “  Prehistoric  Times.”  Beginning  with  the  cave  dwellers,  the  reader  is 
led  on  through  the  various  stone  ages,  and  the  bronze  age,  to  the  modern  prehistoric 
people.  An  animated  sense  is  awakened  by  the  description  of  relics  found  and  by 
illustrations,  which  throughout  the  book  are  profuse  and  correct.  The  next  division 
takes  up  “  Mesopotamia,”  and  the  glory  of  her  ancient  cities  as  read  by  excavation. 

The  subject,  inevitably  a  fascinating  one  to  scholars,  becomes  with  Madame  Ra 
gozin’s  treatment  inviting  to  those  hitherto  regardless  of  it. —  The  Springfield 
Union,  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  19,  1899. 


From  Report  of  Committee  of  Seven,  American  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  Study  of  History  in  Schools. 

“To  bring  out  the  value  of  ancient  history,  it  is  especially  important  that  Greek 
and  Roman  history  should  not  be  isolated,  but  that  there  should  be  some  reference  to 
the  life  and  influence  of  other  nations,  and  some  comprehension  of  the  wide  field, 
which  has  a  certain  unity  of  its  own.  There  should  be  a  short  introductory  survey  of 
Oriental  History,  as  an  indispensable  background  for  a  study  of  the  classical  peoples. 
This  survey  must  be  brief,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  should  not  exceed  one 
eighth  of  the  entire  time  devoted  to  ancient  history.  It  should  aim  to  give  (a)  an  idea 
of  the  remoteness  of  these  Oriental  beginnings,  of  the  length  and  reach  of  recorded 
history;  (b)  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  names,  location  and  chronological  succession 
of  the  early  Oriental  nations;  (c)  the  distinguishing  features  of  their  civilizations,  as 
concretely  as  possible ;  (d)  the  recognizable  lines  of  their  influence  on  later  times. 
The  essential  factors  in  this  period  may,  perhaps,  best  be  seen  by  concentrating  atten¬ 
tion  first  on  the  kingdoms  of  the  two  great  valleys,  that  of  the  Nile  and  that  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  by  bringing  in  the  lesser  peoples  of  the  connecting  rjgions 
as  the  greater  empires  spread  northward  and  meet.  Persia  may  be  taken  up  after¬ 
ward,  and  its  conquests  may  serve  as  a  review  of  the  others.” 


WILLIAM  BEVERLEY  HARISON, 

3  and  5  West  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York. 
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Pbotogravurcs  of  l))ptbolo$p 

.  JND  HISrOR  Y  OF 
GREECE  AND  ROME 

Being  30  of  the  best  examples  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  as  selected 
by  the  Austrian  Royal  Imperial  Institute  of  Photography  for  school  use, 
by  special  order  of  the  Austrian  Royal  Imperial  Ministry  of  Education. 

Published  in  Six  Portfolios  containing  Five  Plates  each. 

Size  of  imfressioH,  8  x  10  inches.  Size  ofplate^  //  *  22  inches.  Price,  fer 
portfolio.,  S/.5o;  per  set,  6  parts,  $7.^0;  sample  plates,  30  cents. 

LIST  OF  PLATES. 

1.  ZEUS  OF  OTRICOLI.  (Original  Marble  Head  in  the  Vatican,  Rome.) 

2.  HERA.  (Original  Marble  Head  in  the  Villa  Ludovici,  Rome.) 

3.  PALLAS  ATHENE.  Oiustiniani.  (Original  Marble  Statue  in  the  Vatican, 

Rome.  . 

4.  APOLLO  as  Kitharoed.  (Original  Marble  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  Rojne.) 

5.  APHRODITE  *0F  MELOS.  (Original  Marble  Statue  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.) 

6.  ARTEMIS  of  Versailles.  (Original  Marble  Statue  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.) 

7.  POSEIDON.  (Original  Marble  Statue  in  the  Lateran,  Rome.) 

8.  ATHENA  PARTHENOS.  (Original  Marble  Statue  in  Athens.) 

9.  DIONYSOS.  (Original  Marble  Head  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome.) 

10.  APOLLO  BELVEDERE.  (Original  Marble  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  Rome.) 

11.  HERMES.  (Original  Bronze  Statue  in  Naples.; 

12.  ARES.  (Original  Marble  Bust  in  the  Glyptothek,  Munich.) 

13.  MEDUSA  from  the  Palace  Rondanini.  (Original  Marble  Relief  in  the  Glyp¬ 

tothek,  Munich.) 

14.  TIRESIAS  AND  ODYSSEUS.  (Original  Marble  Relief  in  the  Louvre, 

Paris.) 

16.  NIOBE  WITH  HER  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER.  (Original  Marble  Relief 
in  the  Uffizi,  Florence.) 

16.  DEMOSTHENES.  (Original  Marble  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  Rome.) 

17.  PERICLES.  (Original  Marble  Bust  in  the  British  Museum,  London.) 

18.  SOPHOCLES.  (Original  Marble  Statue  in  the  Lateran,  Rome.) 

20  ^H^G^dSeS  1  (Original  Double  Hermes  Marble  Bust  in  Naples.) 

21.  PLATO  (erroneously  known  as  Zeno).  (Original  Marble  Head  in  the  Vati¬ 

can,  Rome.) 

22.  SOCRATES.  (Original  Marble  Head  in  the  Villa  Albani,  Rome.) 

23.  C.XSAR.  (Original  Marble  Bust  in  the  British  Museum,  London.) 

24.  AUGUSTUS  of  Prima  Porta.  (Original  Marble  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  Rome.) 
26.  GEMMA  AUGUSTEA.  (Original  Onyx  Cameo  in  the  Art  Museum,  Vienna.) 

26.  SATYR.  (Original  Marble  Head  in  the  Glvptothek,  Munich.) 

27.  ORPHEUS,  EURYDICE,  AND  HERMES.  (Original  Marble  Relief  in  the 

Villa  Albani.  Rome.) 

28.  LAOKOON  GROUP.  (Original  Marble  Group  in  the  Vatican,  Rome.) 

29.  HOMER.  (Original  Marble  Bust  in  Sans  Souci,  Potsdam.) 

30.  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  (Original  Marble  Bust  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.) 

A  complete  miniature  set  of  above  (30  plates)  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  mentioning 
this  advertisement,  on  approval,  for  23  cents. 

WILLIAM  BEVERLEY  HARISON, 

^  West  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York. 

I  CAN  FURNISH  GUMMED  TAPE,  GLASSES,  BOARDS,  HANGERS  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PASSEPARTOUT  MATERIALS. 
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4*:  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

U-PI-DEE. 

A  new  Coed  has  alighted  in  town, 

U'pi-dee,  U*pi>da  I 

In  an  up-toniatest  tailor*made  fpown.U-piHie-i^da ! 
The  boys  are  wild,  and  prei  is.  too, 

You  never  saw  such  a  hulla-ba-loo. 

CHORUS.  —  U-pi-dee-i-dee*i*da  1  etc. 

Her  voioe  is  clear  as  a  soaring  lark’s. 

And  her  wit  is  like  those  trolley>car  sparks  ! 

When  'cross  a  muddy  street  she  flits. 

The  boys  all  have  conniption  fits  ! 

The  turn  of  her  head  turns  all  ours,  too,* 

There's  always  a  strife  to  sit  in  her  pew ; 

*Tis  enough  to  make  a  (>arson  drunk, 

To  hear  her  sing  old  coK:a<he-lunk  1 
The  above,  and  three  other  NEW  verses  to  U-Pl-HEE, 
and  NEW’  WUKDS,  catchy,  up-to-date,  to  many 
others  of  the  poftular  OLD  FAMILIAR  TUNES;  lie- 
sides  OLD  EAVOKITBS;  and  also  many  NEW  SONOS. 

SONGS  OF  ALL  THE  COLLEGES. 

Price,  postpaid.  Kmi. 


THE  WORDS  OF 


MODELS  OF  ENGLISH 
EON  SCHOOLS. 

'*  Words  of  patriotism,  admonition,  and 
pathos,  which  will  continue  to  sound  through 
the  ages  as  long  as  the  flowers  shall  bloom  or 
the  waters  flow.” — Alexander  H.  Rice. 

THIS  VOLUME  IS  DESIGNED 

Eirsl,  to  put  in  form  convenient  for  school 
use  a  collection  of  Lincoln’s  words  which  will 
be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  who  read  them, 
and  will  serve  as  models  of  good  English,  and 
to  make  known  his  words  as  they  ought  to  be 
known  bv  all  Ame-icans. 

Second,  to  clearly  reveal  what  sort  of  patriot, 
statesman  and  man  he  was. 

Third,  to  present  a  connected  piece  of  his¬ 
tory,  covering  the  question  of  slavery  as  only 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  covered  it,  and  giving  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  War  for  the  Union  made  by  a 
master  hand. 

Fourth,  to  show  our  youth  what  true  patriot¬ 
ism  is  as  set  forth  in  the  sayings  and  deeds  of 
“The  Greatest  American  of  the  Century." 


Copjntbt, 

HINDS  &  NOBLE.  Publishers,  New  York  City. 

Schoolbooks  of  all  publishers  at  one  store. 


We  can  save  you  money  on  your  magazines. 
We  also  have  sets  of  new  books  at  bargains. 


WRITE  TO  ITS. 

Khsson  5  Palmer 

50  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston  Atass. 


A  SUPPLEMENTARY  READER.  270 
pages,  cloth,  illustrated.  Mailing  price,  65c. 


Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago. 


Index  Visible  Typewriter 


Price 


IT  IS 

SPECIALLY 

EQUIPPED 

FOR 

HEKTO- 

GRAPH 

WORK  FOR 

PUBLIC 

SCHOOL 

TEACHERS. 


All  LAnguages, 


Universal  Keyboard, 
Ninety  Characters. 
Visible  Writing. 
Self-Inking  Ribbon. 


Automatic  Reversing  Ribbon. 
Alignment. 

Durability. 

Portability  (10  pounds). 


Marginal  Release. 
Ruling  and  Color  Work, 
Line  Lock  and  Release, 
Wonderful  Manifolding. 


Address  ROOMS  248-263 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


300  Broadway,  New  York  Gty. 


